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Dedicated to Rt. Rev. I. F. Horstmann, D. D., Bishop ef Cleveland. 
“AN OLD ST. JOSEPH’S BOY.” 


REV. JOSEPH GREATON, &. J, 


PLANTER OF THE FAITH IN PHILADELPHIA AND 
FOUNDER OF OLD ST. JOSEPH'S CHAPEL. 








Incidents Of City Life During His 


Pastorate. 





** My eyes shall be open, and My ears attentive to the prayers of him 
that shall pray in this place; for I have chosen and sanctified this place, 
that My name may be there forever, and My eyes and My heart may remain 
there perpetually.”’ 

‘**It is no other than the gate of heaven and the place where His glory 
dwellth.”’ 

** Blessed St. Joseph’s.*”,°—BisHor Brute, Bishop of Vincennes, Ind, 

‘¢The oldest Catholic congregation north of the Susquehanna.”—REvy, 
W. F. Cuarkg, S. J. 

** The oldest Catholic Church in that part of America formerly under 
British rule.”’"—Rev. P. A. JorDAn, S. J. 

‘*The recollection of the services which this church has given to 
religion is embalmed in the hearts of all,”,°—ARCHBISHOP Woop’ 
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**It is the eradle of Uatholicity in this part of the world. It is conse- 
crated by a thousand happy recollections.”,—Rrev. B. A. Maguire, S. J. 

No other church in the old colonies dates as far back as Old St. Joseph’s, 
Philadelpbia, as a place of public worship where, unrestricted by public 
law, all the services of the Church were publicly performed at all times. 

Old St. Joseph’s has been the Fountain of Religion supplying districts 
which, once barren, have become fruitful. 

At Old St, Joseph’s the Church first found a resting place in the 
Colonies where She was unfettered by unholy laws. 

Old St. Juseph’s has been the source of almost every ‘* good and perfect 
gift ’’ with which it has pleased God to bless Philadelphia and the regions 
far beyond. 

Note the names of its priests and cherish their memories as men emi- 
nent in learning and piety: Greaton, Neale, Harding, Farmer, Schneider, 
De Ritter, Molyneux, Fleming, Graessl, Keating, Carr, Leonard Neale, 
McInnes, Rosseter, Bishop Conwell, Baxter, Donahoe, Hughes, McVUarthy, 
Ryder, Coombs, Rey. Lynch, Lilly, Vespre, Folechi, McGuigan, Ward, 
Barbelin, and others that will readily occur in the minds of our readers. 

Few churches can present such a glorious roll of servants of heaven ; 
and while they have passed to the enjoyment of all their earthly aspirations, 
yet the ancient glory of this sacred shine has not become bedimmed, but 
shines more brightly. As Bishop Wood said, on his first visit to the 
Church, January 6th, 1857. ‘* The spirit which laid the first stone of its 
foundation is still as fresh, as vigorous, and as warm, as it was then.”’ 

Its founder, in addition to the privations which are the lot of apostles 
of the faith in their efforts to establish a religion sanctified py the blood of 
many martyrs, who have willingly and joyfully surrendered the comfort of 
home, the prospect of ecclesiastical advancement, and their lives, in order 
to extend the faith, was threatened with the riotous suppression of the 
humble edifice erected by him, 

It is of the Founder, Father Greaton, [ would relate incidents of his 
career and of the life in the old City during his pastorship which will 
afford, if not a full view, at least a glimpse of the position of the little 
congregation of Catholics of Philadelphia, and of the conditions, social, 
political and religious, by which they were surrounded, thus manifesting, 
though obscurely, the spirit of the times and the attitude of other peopie 
towards our brethren of the Faith in the early days of the Church in 
Philadelphia. 
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Supt freien 


REVEREND JOSEPH GREATON, 8S. J., though not tue first 
Priest to minister to the Catholics of Philadelphia and vicinity, is justly 
entitled to be honored as THE PLANTER OF THE FaiT# IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, as he was the Builder of the first Public Chapel in the British 
American Provinces—OLp St. JOSEPH’s, 

He was born in London, England, Feb. 12, 1679, admitted to the Society 
of Jesus July 5th, 1708.. As well as can now be determined it was in 1720, 
or, possibly in 1721, he was sent to Maryland, where, though there were 
resident Jesuits, ‘‘ the free and open exercise’’ of Religion was not per- 
mitted—only a toleration of Mass in private houses. According to De. 
Coursey-Shea’s History, (ed. 1856, p. 213,) ‘*he resided at St. Inigo’s, in 
Maryland, from 1721, to 1724,*” but I bave found nothing to verify that. 
From the time of his appointment to the Pennsylvania Missions he continued 
to serve Philadelphia Catholics from that time until 1750, when, in failing 
health,he was recalled to Maryland, and at Bohemia, Md., remained until 
his death, August 19th, 1753, according to Oliver’s Collections Relating to 
the Jesuits. 

It is probable he also did duty in Ann Arundel Co. Md, The will of 
James Carroll, of All Hallows parish, in that County, cousin of Charles 
Carroll, father of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, made 17th February, 1728, 
bequeathed certain lands to George Thorold or in case of his death to ‘“* my 
very good friend Peter Attwood of Portobacco.” [This was Father 
Attwood. | 

In case of tneir deaths ‘* then I bequeath the aforesaid lands & goods & 
chattels to Mr. Joseph Greaton, his heirs and assigns for ever.”? | Life of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Vol. II, p. 388. | 

This would seem to indicate that, at least, prior to 1728, Father Greaton 
was one of the missionaries in Ann Arundel Co., that his tour of duty took 
him across Chesapeake Bay, through Kent and Cecil Counties to Bohemia 
and thence to Philadelphia, coming into the city by way of Concord, 
Chester Co., where the Catholic family of Thomas Willcox was settled 
from 1727. 

In The U. S. Catholic Historical Magazine, Yol. I, No. I, Jan. 1887, 
is a letter of Father Thomas Spencer, of Ilfracombe, England, in response 
to an inquiry of Dr. John Gilmary Shea, who had ‘‘an impression ” that 
Father Greaton was born at Ilfracombe. 

Father Spencer reported: ‘*I cannot even trace the name in these 
parts..... I cannot find any property belonging to such a family.”’ 
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He is buried at Bohemia, where, Rev. John Scully, S. J., his successor 
in the rectorship of Old St. Joseph’s, intends to erect a Memorial head 
stone over his grave. 

The only record attainable relating to Fr. Greaton, at Bohemia, are 
notes made by Father John Lewis, of three baptismal entries made by 
Father Greaton. 1750; May, Christened Betty’s Dick. June; Ralph's 
Nelly ; 1752, Aprii 2, Nenny’s Ralph. 

These were, probably, children of slaves of the estates. 

Concerning his life and work I present the following information given 
me by Rev. Thomas fiughes, S. J., who is engaged in the compilation of 
the History of the Jesuits and their Missions in this Country. 

** As to Fr. Greaton, I found nothing of consequence. In the English 
Prov. Catalogue for 1723: ‘*No. 165. Jos. Greaton, Lond....., Pro- 
curator Missonar.’? Then in Catal. for ‘*1724, Mense Febr,’’ he is entered, 
as ‘tin Residentia 8. Ignatii Missionis Marylandiw,’’ (which is meant as 
the name of the whole Mission): ‘'311. P. Josephus Greaton, Con- 
sultor.””?—— 

But row, while I am examining it, I find something very odd—which 
touches on your theory about James—Joseph etc : 

1727. No. 123. Jos. Greaton, Anglus Lond. aet. 48; an. in S. J. 19, 
studuit Human. Philus. et Theol. Prof. 4 vot. Fuit Proc. Wattenis, fuit 
et nunc est Missionarius in Mary]. 

1737. No. 287. Jos. Greaton .... 4 vot. 15 Aug. 1723, i. e. was 
professed. 

Then ‘‘ Jos, Greaton ”? seems to be the regular name onwards; thus: 
1748: ‘*In Pennsylvania. R. P. Josephus Greaton Superior ;”’ but then 

1750: *‘*12. P. Jacobus Greaton, Philadelphia.” 

1751: ‘8. P. Jacobus Greaton.”’ 

1752: ‘*P. Jac. Greaton.”’ 

‘* P, Joan Greaton.’’ [This entry is crossed out. | 

1753. James or Joseph does not appear anywhere; there being no 
mortuary list. 

But now observe : 

1749: ‘12. P. Jacob. Greaton, Lancast. Missionarius 37 ana. in 8S, J. 
Proc. 2ann. Prof, 4 vot. 1718, 5 Aug.” 

From this it appears, that Bro. Foley must have confounded two 
different persons; for these evidently cannot be one and the same.... 
Still be may be right, because this last entry, 1749, is put expressly under : 
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** Missio Marilandiea.’? In that case, most of the data have got 
wrong.’’ 

Rev. E. I. Devitt, S. J., of Georgetown College, supplied the following 
transcript made by Fr. De Augustinis (formerly of Woodstock College but 
now in Rome) of entries made in a Bible by Father Greaton. 

Bible. p. 42. My DM |dear Mother D}] [died] abt 30 m after 11 this 
m (morning). 

p. 75. My D M was buried. 

p. 82. M DM was buried abt 9 at night. 

p. 93. M Dear Mother was B abt 9 at night. 

p. 158. My D Mother D abt 30 m after 11 o’clock this morning. 

p. 238. M Dear Mother was buried abt 9 o'clock at night. 

[N. B. Always such notes are in correspondence with some consol- 
ing passages of the Holy Writ—it is clear that bis dear mother was a 
~ Catholic. ] 

Many verses have references to the ‘ office.’’ 

p. 253. My DMD Nov. 4th, 17135. 

p. 269. The day I (before) last saw my dear S(sister) M.S. ye [the] 1st 
Sunday of Augt. 1710. 

p. 279. My dear Sister M S dyed at ye First House—died Aug. 21, 1710. 

p. 302. The 22d at Vespers she was Buried. 

p. 396. This 18th day begin to read 3 Chapters a Day—se New ‘esta- 
ment—being read out ye 17th Day of This Month viz: yesterday (1 Ch 
XVI!—the book of Ecclesisticus. } 

p. 418. Ep|epistle] for a Confessor not Bishop Ver 8 to v I2—Also for 
St. Ignatius, July 31. 

p. 472. Mr. B Cdyd nine oa¢ A PD 1695 being ye 20 P P St. Renigius Day. 

p. 484. Mr. B. C was B 2 at Vespers. 

p. 607. This day abt 30 m after 11 o’clock in ye forenoon my eve Dear 
& Hon Mother left this region of vicissitude being ye Fryday Nov. 4, 1715. 

p. 683. My nevr to be forgotten Friend Md S B left wth me 2 Nov. 7, 
1694 3 1. 

p. 689. An ye Day of ye Burial of my evr Dear & Hond Mother abt 
nine o’clock at night it being yn Tuesday Nov. 8, 1715. 

p. 713. Nov. 12i saw m S B being yn on D. 

p. 742. Nov. 17MdSB. 

p, 744. 17th MAS B. 

p. 750. The 18th Md S B. 











p. 766. The 19th of Nov. ye last time I saw Her abt 9 at n. 1 2. 

p. 761. Died at night—I last saw her. 

p. 782. My nevr to be forgotten Friend M4 S B left this region of 
vicissitude die 4 Nov. 22 at Vespers A. D. 1694. 

p.811. Nov. 26 M4 S B was buried at night. 

p. 865, Tuesday Nov. My evr Dear Si!um intelligitur] mother was 
Bur. abt 9 o’clock at night. 4, 17. 

p. 869. My Dear & ne to be forgotten Mother was buried abt nine 
o’elock this n 2. 

p. 970. This Day being Nov. 4 A D 1715, my evr Dear & Hon Mother 
left this reg of vicissitude abt 30 m after 11 o’clock in ye fore-noon. 

| Copy of a paper in the handwriting of Rev. Fr. De Augustinis formerly 
of Woodstock and now (1899) at Rome. ] 

[Received from E. I. Devitt, S. J., November 3d, 1893. ] 

Some of the entries have quaint marks which 1t is impossible now to 
tell the meaning of, they probably refer to Masses to be said for the dead or 
to the administration of the Sacraments. 


When did Father Greaton first come to Philadelvhia ? 


Popular Catholic ‘* histories’ give 1730, as the year of his first coming. 
I am satisfied that ten years earlier is more apt to be correct. 

The ‘* History and Directory cf Adams Co. Pa., for 1880,’’ by John T. 
Riley, who for many years has given special attention to Catholic local 
history, says, ‘‘ Father Greaton passed through ‘here in 1720, on his way to 
Philadelpbia.”’ 


Observing this date I asked Mr. Reily upon what evidence he arrived 
at the date. He replied: ‘* In 1719 Samuel Lilly, the ancestor of all the 
Lillys now at Conewago, landed at Chester ; there being no Catholics there 
and hearing that the Jesuits had a settlement at Conewago, he made his 
way there in 1730, and took up land along the Conewago. Miss Sally Lilly. 
aged &5, a great-grand child of Samuel J.illy, remembered to have heard it 
said that when Samuel Lilly came to Conewago in 1730, Father Greaton 
had been there ten years earlier on his way to see the Catholics—few as 
they were—east of the river as we call it.”’ 

This also sustains the statement of The Laity’s Directory to the Church 
Service for 1822, that, ‘* Catholicity was introduced into Pennsylvania in 
1720, by Father Greaton and others. 
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This also agrees with the declaration in The Records of English Provinee 
of the Socieiy of Jesus, by Henry Foley, 8. J., London, 1878, Vol. IIi, p. 398° 
in a sketch o: Father Carroll where an ‘‘account from the Province 
archives”? uses the same words as the Laity’s Directory, which is; probably, 
the foundation for the statement in The Records. 

The History of the Catholic Church in the United States by DeCoursey 
and Shea, [ed. 1856, p. 310,] not only gives 1730, us the date of Father 
Greaton’s coming, but, followiag Oliver’s Collections relating to the Jesuits. 
gives his name as Josiah. Tunis in history remained his name until, in The 
Catholie Universe of Philadelphia, of 1866, [ declared his name to have been 
Joseph and that the little chapel built ‘* back of Walnut St..’’ was so named 
by him in honor of his patron Saint, 

Let us take a view of the times ‘* and how the place looked when ’twas 
fresh and green,’’ and ‘‘the air was sweet and clean and the heavens 
serene,’? as Oldmixon found Philadelphia to be, when Father Gresaton 
first came to Philadelphia to minister to the few Catholics here resident. 

CuHRIstmas 1720. 

If Father Greaton came to Philadelphia in time for Christmas, 1720, 
he saw it celebrated in a frolicsome manner which the Quakers had often 
rebuked. 

Aquila Rose, Philadelphia‘s first poet, for Christmas, 1720, printed a 
poem from which I extract this verse : 

‘* The happy day, Dear Sir, appears ag’in 
When human nature lodged a God within 
The angel now was heard among the swains ; 
A God resounés from ali the distant plains, 


O’erjoyed they haste and left their fleecy care, 
Found the blest Child and knew the God was there.’’ 
—|His. Philada. Vol.1, p. 226. | 


Lion le LBruitin 


If Father Greaton was here in January, 1721, he probably gave spiritual 
ministrations to Lionell Brittin, the first known convert to Catholicity in 
Pennsylvania, who with ‘his son and another ** became Catholics in 1708. 

Brittin’s Will is dated November 12th, 1720. I: was probated January 
2ist, 1721, thus indicating abcut the time of his death. A full account of 
him will be found in Tae Researcaes, April, 1890. 











He lived on Second St., West Side, below Market St. The Walsh Stores 
now occupy the six lots of Lionell Brittin. 

He directed that Quan and Dinah, his slaves, should have their freedom 
in three months after the death of his wife if she so willed. They were to 


have their bed and clothing. 

The witnesses were Eliza C. Chandler, Jas, Bingham and P. F. Evans. 

From 1720 to 1730, nota line of record or of tradition has been dis- 
covered, in many years of diligent search, showing the presence of Father 
Greaton or other priest in Philadelphia. 

Col. B. U. Campbell, in The United States Catholic Magazine, 1845, in 
relating The Iafe and Times of Archbishop Carroll, gives a manuscript by 
Archbishop Neale, then (1845) in thearchivesat Baltimore, as the authority 
for ‘‘the following tradition uf the establishment of a Catholic priest in 


Philadelphia.” 
ALLEGED *‘** TRADITION.”’ 


The Saperior of the Jesuits in Maryland, having been informed that 
there were many Catholics in the capital of Pennsylvania, resolved to 
establish a mission there. The priest designed for this duty had an 
acquaintance in Lancaster, of the name of Doyle, whom he visited, and 
requested to furnish him the name of some respectable Catholic in Phila- 
delphia. Being referred toa wealthy old lady remarkable for her attach- 
ment to the ancient faith, he waited on her in the garb of a Quaker, and 
after making inquiry about the various denominations of Christians in the 
City, and if there were any Catholics, finally if she were one, to which she 
answered in the affirmative. He informed her that he also was of the same 
communion. Being informed that the Catholics had no place of worship 
desired to know if they would wish to have a church. 

To which the lady replied, they would most certainly, but the great 
difficulty would be to find a clergyman ; for although there were priests in 
Maryland, it was impossible to procure one from thence. He then informed 
the lady that he was a priest, and of the intention of his visit. Overjoyed 
at the sight of a priest after many years privation of that consolation she 
communicated the intelligence to her Catholic acquaintances and invited 


them to meet him at her house. A considerable number assembled the 
most of whom were Germans, The priest explained to them the object 
of his visit and a subscription was immediately commenced to procure 
the means to purchase ground and build a church. With money raised 
they purchased the house and lot belonging to the lady who also acted 
very generously in forwarding the undertaking. 
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CORRECTION OF THE ‘‘ TRADITION.”’ 

In case II, letter I, of the Baltimore archives I found this MS. It has 
no name of writer but states: ‘*This I heard from Archbishop Neale the 
day ke was consecrated Archbishop of Baltimore,” 

The original MS. reads: ‘* Bought some lots near the house of this 
lady.’? The words ‘‘some”’ and *‘near’’ are crossed out and the words ‘‘the’? 
and ‘‘and” are written over them in another hand. So that the original 
source of the story in our “histories” that the lady sold her lots and house’’ 
to Father Greaton has been altered to make it so declare. 

Until [ discovered this MS. at Baltimore I had made fruitless seareh 
among the land testamentary records of Philadelphia, to obtain information 
showing the accuracy of the ‘*‘ tradition.”’ 

We now know that the land was not bought until 1733. It is of well 
justified belief that Father Greaton had been visiting Philadelphia from 
about 1720, with the probability stronger of 1721, being the year. 

Again, it is stated that Father Greaton, coming to Philadelphia in the 
disguise of a Quaker, presented to this lady of Philadelphia, who was so 
Overjoyed at seeing a priest, a letter from a Vatholic named Doyle, of 
Lancaster. 

There was a Doyle Catholic family at Lancaster. In so much only is 
the story accurate. A letter of introduction was scarsely necessary for any 
priest then any more than now. 

Mr. John T. Reily, McSherrytown, Pa, in his forthcoming Recollee- 
tions and Collections Relating to Cardinal Gibbons: Book Firra. Page 
274, in speaking of ** Conewago in Father Greaton’s Time ”’ says: 

** We are further convinced that Father Greaton had reguiar mission 
stations among white settlers anc peaeeful Indians from Cecil County, 
through Harford and Baltimore Counties, to Conewago and Lancaster, on 
to Philadelphia, then claimed to be in the Province of Maryland, later 
Lancaster Co. Pa., south to beyond Hanover and Littlestown, now Carroll 
Co. Md. The Conewago tradition from the pioneer Catholic settlers to 
their descendants, among whom was Peter Smith, whom we lived with and 
knew so well, born 1792, and his father and an old man before him, was 
that the Quaker (dressed as a) priest, Mr. Josiah (Joseph) Greaton, was the 
first priest to visit Conewago settlement.” 

Dressed ‘‘in the garb of a Quaker,’’? Father Greaton could not well 
have been for in all probabilty his dress was in accord witb that of most men 
of the time. Quakers then wore no special or distinctive custom save that 








the abandonment of ostentatious display may have made them distinctive 
and in that Father Greaton was more likely to have conformed to the 
practice of the Quakers than to that of ‘‘the world’s people.’ William 
Penn’s advice was: ‘Choose thy clothes by thine own eyes, not another’s, 
the more plain and simple they are the better, neither unshapely nor 
fantastically, for use and decency and not for pride.’’ His dress was *‘neat 
and plain,” but no special cut nor cloth. Father Greaton’s, we may readily 
believe, was of the same character, though not necessarily whe ‘* garb of a 
Quaker,’ as we now understand the expression. 

Penn didn’t wear the garb he is usually represented as wearing, such 
as West's picture of the Treaty with the Indians represents him as 
clothed in. Even in matter of clothes we see that “‘ truth rarely floats on 
the surface of history. ”’ 

A PERMANENT RESIDENT. 

It is probable, and, indeed, most likely to be the fact, that Father 
Greaton became a resident of Philadelphia, early in 1729. He had from 
1721, been visiting the City, Irish and German immigration, while mainly 
Protestant, had breught Catholics sufficient in numbers to warrant the 
special attention of a pastor as we find the arrival of *‘ Irish Papists’’ did 
that of the Governor and Assembly. 

In 1727, 1155 Irish arrived in Philadelphia, of whom ‘none were 
servants,’’ while undoubtedly there were many others so classed. In 1728 
there were 5,600 Irish landed. The proportion of that nationality to all 
others, taken being as ten to one. In 1729, there arrived 5,655 Lrish. 

‘‘AN ABUNDANCE” OF IRISH 

The American Weekly Mercury, No. 501, of August 14th, 1729, Phila- 
delpbia, announced: ‘‘It is reported from New Castle, that there arrived 
there this last week about 2,000 Irish and an abundance more daily 
expected. There is one ship that ‘about 100 souls has died out of her.” 

This suffices to show the Irish immigration about the time of Father 
Greaton’s settlement in Philadelphia. Let us glance at their incoming a 
few years later. The Mercury of August 28th, 1735, reported : 


-*On Monday last, Capt. Blair, arrived from Carick Fargus, in Ireland, 
with 168 Irish Passengers and Servants and on Monday evening before any 
of them landed one of them fell into the River and was drowned’ The 
next paper announced ‘‘the body was found the next tide carried up seven 
miles from the mouth of the Schuyikill.’’ 

On September 11th, 1735, the paper gave ‘‘ Account of Number of 
Passengers and Servants imported hither since 1st of May.”’ 














Passengers. Servants. 
Ireland, 195, 177. 
Rotterdam, 185, 
Carolina, 51, 1. 
London & Bristol, 75, 99. 
W. Indies, 51, 43. 
557. 320. 


The next week Capt. Lowes arrived with 204 passengers and servants 
from Londonderry. 

From March, 1735, to March, 1736, 14 vessels entered the port of 
Philadelphia from Ireland, and 23 cleared to Ireland. 

On August 26th, Capt. Geo. Spafford, in the snow Hope, ‘‘ from the 
north of Ireland with about 200 passengers.”’ 

On September 9th, 1736, The Mercury said: ‘‘ The number of passen- 
gers and servants arrived at this place from Ireland, since our last, amounts 
to 345 and we hear from New Castle that in the space of about 24 hours in 
the last week there arrived near one thousand souls from the same place.”? 

From March, 1736, to March, 1737, there arrived 33 vessels from Ireland 
and 27 cleared thereto. 

In June, 1737, arrived frem Ireland the brig Lawson, Capt. Benj. 
Lowes, ‘‘lying off against Market St.’* He advertised: ‘‘ Aparcel of 
Likely Servants of each sex who have had the smell pox.’ 

Irish SLAVE TRADERS. 

While Irish servants were being *‘ imported ’’ there were other Irish in 
Philadelphia engaged in the Slave traftie. John Connor at the ‘‘ lower end 
of Chestnut St.” offered, in the Mercury, April 17th, 1729: ‘ A Parcell of 
very likely Negroes of both sexes to be sold very reasonable for ready money 
or country produce.’’ By August, he was willing to give credit (if required) . 
‘* for those then remaining.” 

While in 1737, we find Deborah Connolly, had for sale, ‘‘ good Musco- 
vado sugar, rice, ginger and a likely negro man who has had the small 
pox.’’—| Mercury, April 21st, 1737. | 

That the Irish were coming to other parts of Americain great numbers 


we get evidence of in the Mercury, No. 476, February 18th, 1728-9. In 
News from Dublin, Oct. 28th, 1728: ** We are assured that above 1900 
families are already gone from the North of this Kingdom for New England 
and that many more are daily setting out for that Place, the Rents of Land 
being risen so high that tillers of it say they can hardly get Bread.” 
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That the people in Ireland ‘‘could hardly get bread’ is sustained by 
the following report from Dublin, dated April 16th, printed in Bradford’s 
American Weekly Mercury, Philadelphia, July 17th, 1729. 

**On Saturday last was published from the altars of all the Romish 
Chapels in this city the following notice: 

‘* Whereas, several Tumults and Riois have been of late raised in this 
City by the Common People upon Pretence of discovering Corn in Garrets 
and Warehouses so as to put many citizens in Apprehension of having 
their Houses rifled and Goods carried away by these Rioters and whereas it 
is evident to all Men of Sober Sense that the only Intention and Designs of 
our Honourable Magistrates in this Matter is to bring bread Corn from 
those Parts where it most abounds and from Foreign Parts, in order to 
supply our Deficiency in this Great City, as also transmit Part thereof unto 
those of the Kingdom where it is most wanting to preserve their families 
for lack of Food. The Roman Catholicks of this City are therefore strictly 
commanded on Pain cf Excommunication not to join either directly or 
indirectly in any riots or tumnits in this city nor to be aiding, abetting or 
assisting in any such Riot or Tumult for the future as they tender the 
welfare of their souls. ’’ 

At this time when food was so dear in Ireland, wheat in Philadelphia, 
was, 3s; corn 2s 3d ; ‘* Flower’’ 10s 6d ; rice 20s; tobacco 16-188; pork 50s. 
Beef was reported ** scarce.’? 

This great immigration to New England is noteworthy because of the 
hostility once shown in Massachusets to thuse of ‘* the Irish nation.’’ 

In October, 1654, a committee appointed by the General Court of Mass- 
achusetts to consider propositions for the public benefit submitted the 
following report : 

This Court considering the cruel and malignant spirit that has from 
time to time been manifest in the [rish nation against the English nation, 
do hereby declare their prohibition of bringing any Irish, men, women, or 
chiidren, into this jurisdiction, on the penalty of £50 sterling to each 
inhabitant who shall buy of any mercbant, shipmaster or ether agent, any 
such person or persons so transported by them ; which fine shall be by the 
country’s marshall levied on conviction of some magistrate or court, one- 
third to be to the use of the informer, and two-thirds to the country.— 
[Am. His. Rev. Oct. 1896, p. 20.] 

This law was so effective that in 1680, the Governor reported to the 
home government that there were ‘‘ within our limits’? about 120 Scotch 
brought hither and sold for servants in the time of the war with Scotiand 
and about half as many Irish brought «it several times and sold as ser- 
vants. [ibid.] 
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Then, as now, ‘‘the importation of foreigners, subjects of foreign 
princes and speaking a different language” was a matter of public and 
legislative consideration. 

Few of all the immigrants to Pennsylvania were Catholics even allow- 
ing for their utmost carelessness in religion. 

ORDERS TO ‘* PREVENT IRISH PAPISTS AND CONVICTS ’’ COMING. 

On December 17th, 1728, Lieutenant-Governor Patrick Gordon in a 
message to the ‘* Representatives of the Freemen of the Province of 
Pennsylvania and the Three Lower Counties,’’ said: ‘‘I have now positive 
orders from Britain to provide a proper law against these c.owds of 
Foreigners who are yearly powr’d upon us, It may alsc require thoughts 
to prevent the importation of Irish Papists and convicts of whom some of 
the most notorious, I am credibly informed. have of late, been landed in 
this River,’’ 

The Representatives replied on December 28th, saying: ‘‘ We do like- 
wise conceive it to be of the greatest consequence to the Preservation both 
of the Religious and Civil Rights of the Peuple of this Province to prevent 
the importation of Irish Papists and convicts in which no endeavors of ours 
shall be wanting and we earnestly request the Governor to recommend the 
same to the cousideration of the Assembly of the Three Lower Counties, 
to make like provision against the growth of so pernicious an evil in that 
Government which if not timely prevented, will sensibly affect the People 
of this Province.”? |From Fisher Collection iu Am. Philosophical Society.) 

This is the only official record I ever found on the Assembly’s minutes 
antagonistic to Catholics. 

THE ASSEMBLY Taxes IMMIGRANTS. 

Let us note that though the Assembly promised the Governor that 
**no endeavors wonld be wanting to prevent the growth of so pernicious an 
evil” that when it came to legislate in accord with a second request of 
Governor Gordon, made on March Ist, 1729, ‘‘ to discourage by aw the 
vast importation of foreigners and Jrish servants ’’ that Papists was omitted 
iD this request. ‘Thomas Tree and Andrew Hamilton were appointed to 
draw such a Bill ‘‘ levying a duty on Foreigners, Irish servants and Persons 
of Redemption.’’ 

On their report the Assembly placed a tax of 20 shillings on Irish 
servants and 40 shillings on Aliens. So the Irish were taxed but one-half 
that imposed on the imported ‘‘ Foreigners ’’—principally Palatines. 
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But the operations of the Law were found unsatisfactory vessels dis. 
charged their cargoes of servants at New Castle, or Burlington. On 
October, 16th, the Assembly appointed a Committee to draw a bill repealing 
the law. On March, 14th, following 1729-30, the law was altered so as to 
tax the impartation of ‘‘ persons of crime and poor or impotent persouns,”’’ 

Our country is yet striving to remedy the ‘* pernicious evil ’’ of foreign 
immigration. 

_ So while Pennsylvania never taxed ** [rish Papists,’’ as such, she had a 
tax or duty of 20 shillings from May, 1719, to March, 1730, on [msh servants, 

It is to be observed however that, perhaps, ** the importation of Irish 
Papists may have indeed been fraught with ‘*pernicious consequences ”’ 
when we consider that a system of kidnapping young [rish men and women 
or of emptying the jails of Ireland then prevailed. These unfortunates 
were brought to America—to Pennsylvania and “ their time” sold just like 
slaves captured on the sands of Africa and brought to the Barbadoes or 
other West Indian islands and thence to the Colonies. 

If ‘**persons of ¢rime, poor and impotent,’’ came so also came those 
who were most useful—** The Schoolmaster was abroad.”’ Singularly too 
and yet happily he came from Ireland. A student of American History 
may well be surprised as he learns that so many of our public characters of 
the early days were taught by Irish schoolmasters. 

IRISH SCHUOLMASTERS. 

Acrelius, the Swedish minister, in his History of New Sweden, as Penn- 
sylvania, was known prior to English settlement, writing in I758, said!: 

** Forty years back our people scarcely knew what a school was. . 

In the later times there have eome over from Ireland some Presbyterians 
and some Roman Catholics who commenced with school keeping, but as 
soon as they saw better openings they gave that up.’’ 

In many—if not in most cases--these Schoolmasters were Redemptioners. 
‘**In the Southern colenies,”’ they were, according to Earle’s Customes of 
Colonial Days, page 9, ‘* the worst dregs.’’ This, probably, because con- 
victs were more generally sent Southward, to Maryland and Virginia. 

Among the Philadelphia Schoolmasters, I note the advertisewents of 
the foliowing in The Mercury: 

PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLMASTERS. 

1729. Charles Phipps, from Dublin, at Dr. Lowe’s, in Front St. 
( Mercury, No. 480.) 

James Conway, Schoolmaster, gave notice in the Mereury, July 17th, 
1729, that he intended to leave the city on August 10th. 
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George Brownell, Schoolmaster, advertised in Mercury, No. 509, ‘‘a 
likely young woman’s time. Can write, flourish, do plain work and mark 
well.’”? This shows that not all the bound-to-service were illiterates. 

When a few years afterwards Brownell left the city, would you believe 
that the School Room became a Dance hall—that where the head had been 
trained the feet were made to trip ‘*the light fantastic toe.’’ It shows 
**the world’s people’ were making inroads on the staid and quiet ways 
of the Quakers. This Dancing School was opened by ‘* Theobald Hacket, 
Dancing Master, lately come from England and I[reland.’? He advertised 
in Mereury, No, 984, to ‘* teach all sorts of Fashionable English and French 
dances after the newest and politest manner practiced in London, Dublin 
and Paris.’? What do you think of that? 


Theobald Hacket, sounds to-day, like an Irish Catholic name don’t it ? 
I wonder if he were one of Father Greaton’s congregation. 


In the Mercury, Sept. 1734, Andrew Lamb, Schoolmaster, gave notice 
of being ‘tat house of Joseph Marsh at end of Black Horse Alley in 
Front St.”’ 


Theophilus Grew, Schoolmaster, was then ‘‘ over agairst the Post Office 
in Second St.’’? and so must have beeen along side of Christ Church. 


Grew in several Nos. of the Mercury had intricate calculations as to 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. In May, 1742, Grew was at the 
Public School, Kent Co. Md., and advertised for ‘‘a person to teach the 
Latin tongue.’’ In October, however, he was in Philadelphia, ‘‘at house 
where Joseph Claypoole formerly lived.’’ 


Alexander Mackenzie, was a schoolmaster, who, on January 30th, 1739, 
opened a school ‘‘ at upper end of Second St. opposite Capt. Bourn’s rope 
walk where will be taught reading, writing and cyphering.*’ 


Thomas Edwards, that year, had a school at corner of Black Horse Alley 
jn Front Sct., where he taught ‘* Writing, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and 


Navigation.”” This was, probably, the honse in which Lamb ‘“ kept 
school ”’ in 1734. It must have been the educational centre of our city in 
the year Father Greaton established the chapel ‘‘ of St. Joseph’s.’’ 

Andrew Lauder kept school at ‘house of Abraham Shelly, thread 
Throwster and Dyer, next door te Charles Williams, Taylor, at the Adam 
and Eve near foot of Arch St.’?> He taught Bookkeeping ‘after the Italian 
manner.’’ (Mercury, 1022-)—That was by Double Entry. 
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Bradford the Mercury publisher on June 21st, 1739, advertised for sale 
the time of *‘ A likeiy servant man” for four years. He was ‘*‘ well quali- 
fied to teach a school, he reads, writes and understands Arithmetic and 
accompts well.”’ 

Stephen Vidal, was a celebrated Philadelphia Schoolmaster of this 
period. 

Alexander Butler, taught at ** the Public School in Strawberry Alley,”’ 
Nov. 12th, 1741. Now-a days we think Public Schools a modern system. 


Another schoolmaster was Magnus Faleoner, who kept ‘‘at Randal 
Yetton’s. a goldsmith opposite Gray’s Alley, Front St., who having twenty 
years in the practice has a speedy, easy and exact method in teaching. He 
taught Navigation and Astronomy,—an indication, perhaps, that Philadel- 
phia was moving onward in the study of the sciences. 

It is noticeable that at tais time but few Irish or Palatines are adver- 
tised for sale. English Servants ‘‘ were the cargoes of the Agnes and Betty, 
the ship Neptune, and the brigg King Dawid and others.”’ 

Concerning German Immigration, Rupp’s List of 30,000 Names of 
Immigrants can be consulted. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S FirsT PRIEST. 

JOHN ROYAL, ‘‘a native of Pennsylvania,’? was born September 22d, 
1729. Isn’t it likely he was baptised by Father Greaton? Royal entered 
the Society of Jesus. in 1747. In 1756, he was Chaplain of ‘*‘ the ancient 
and Catholic family of Plowden, of Plowden Hall,’’ a family, as Dr, Oliver 
remarks, ‘‘ fruitful in religion of both sexes,’’ for it furnished from its sons 
no less than nine members to the English Province of the Jesuits while 
from its daughters, eleven entered various orders of nuns.”’ 

Father Royal ‘‘appears to have baptized four of Mr. Plowden’s children 
between 1757 and 1765. He made the profession of the four vows Febrnary 
2d, 1755, at Canford, Dorsetshire, and thus was raised to the degree of a 
Professed Father. In 1767, he was at Swinnerton as chaplain to the 
Fitzherberts. The next year he became chaplain to the Forteseue Family 
at Husbands, Bosworth. There he died April 17th, 1770. (Foley’s Records 
S. J., vol. LV, p. 563). 

Thus early Pennsylvania gave a youth to the service of the Lord as an 
** Ambassador of Christ.”’ 

He is the first known native American of the British Provinces who 
entered on a religious life, Father Greaton’s labors had produced fruit. 














% 
A View OF PHILADEPHIA. 

What must have been the appearance of Philadelphia at the time 
Father Greaton came to establish himself here, say in 1729-30. 

Fourth St. was the westernmost boundary of the City. Benjamin 
Franklin, you remember, came to Philadelphia in 1723, and walked up 
High, now Market st., with a roll of bread under his arm while munching 
upon another, When he got to Fourth St. he turned southward to Chesinut, 
having in mind the git] who laughed at him and whom he ‘“‘ took to wife”’ 
in the ‘‘common law’’ way years a‘terwards when her husband had 
deserted her. Ben had gone to the City’s outward limits. That’s why he 
turned down Fourth St. 

The houses, when Father Greation came, were nearly all surrounded 
by large gardens so that Penn’s ‘* Holy Experiment’ in very fact. was a 
his desire that Philadelphia should be ‘‘a green country town.’”? Father 
Greaton saw ‘‘ gardens paled and orchards here and there.’”? Most of the 
houses had balconies extending from the second story. Our modern porch 
houses are but a return to the style of Wm, Penn’s days. 

At Fourth and Market was a great pond, the ** proper head of Dock 
creek,’? whose course from the river to Third St. is yet shown by oar Dock 
St. Itran north-westward where the Girard Bank, is now, once the counting 
house of Stephen Girard, until it reached theduck pond. Back of the north 


west corner of Fourth St. was a spring in which some of Father Greaton’s 
boys, with others, may have caught the fish which at high tide were brought 
up the Creek. 

But Second and Market was the centre of the City’s activities some- 
what as Broad and Market and Chestnut are now. The Court House, or 
Town Hall, was in the centre of High (Market), facing eastward. It had 
been built in 1707, or, twenty-two years, when F:ther Greaton came. 
Building it there ‘‘ marred the beauty of the street’? was said then as is 
now said of our City Hall at Broad St., which, singularly, 1s built where 
Penn iotended the Court House and public buildings to be. 

The State House was begun in 1729, the year of Father Greaton’s 
arrival for permanent abiding in Philadelphia. 

George II, then reigning, declared that ‘‘ during his reign there should 
be no persecution for conscience sake.”” [Universal Mag. Apr. 1794, p. 447.] 

But expressions like that, in those days, were no wore taken to apply 
to Catholics, than, ‘‘all men are born free,’? was later taken to apply to 
negroes. For during George Ii’s reign Catholics in Eogland could not 
publicly worship God. Only in Philadelphia, in Penn's Province, did 
persecution not prevail, 
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At this time the Governor of Pennsylvania, from 1726, was Patrick 
Gordon. ‘* Patrick”’ in colonial days was not a distinctly Catholic name as 
it now is. Governor Patrick Gordon was an Episcopalian and in those 
days Episcopalians were far more strongly anti-Catholic than now-a days. 
Gordon was under £10,000 security to Thomas Penn, Proprietory, son of 
William the Founder, Thomas was the Governor but the Proprietories 
usually named a Deputy who, officially known as Lieutenant-Governor, 
was, being actively on duty, generally spoken of as Governor. His 
sureties were John White, James Craigie and Joun Georges. His bond was 
op December 9th, 1898, sold by Davis and Harvey, Philadelphia. 

So ** Peace and concord reigned within our city under the mild and wise 
administration of Governor Gordon,’’? Penn's able Secretary and friend, 
James Logan, an Irishman, had considerable influence in the affairs of the 
government. ‘*The manners of the people were simple, their moral pure and 
and literature and science were held in deserved reputation,’? says Du- 
ponceau in The Philadelphia Book, for 1836. 

Exciting events were not frequent. The people pursued ‘‘the even 
tenor of their way ’’ only common. place every day scenes occurring. Rarely 
indeed did more than ‘‘a chimmey on fire’’ (by neglect to engage the sweep 
for which a fine was imposed), cause alarm. But when in the night of 
April 24th, 1730, ‘‘ the greatest fire that ever was known in this city,” 
occurred at Fishbourn’s Wharf *‘the greatest men in the town did not 
disdain to labour very hard with their own hands ”’ and the next day ‘‘col- 
lected money for a better engine than we now have and for good buckets.” 
So the Mercury said. There being inaccuracies in its account in its next 
issue it republished in larger type a more correct report of the great disaster. 

Our times are different are they not ? 

Another scene Father Greaton must have oft known if not witnessed 
was the punishment inflicted upon evil-doers. 

PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS, 

Thus on January 9th, 1730, he may have seen Charles Calaghan ‘*whipt 
around the town at the cart’s tail and received 39 lashes for assult on a child 
under ten years’’ while another culprit got 21 lashes for stealing a saddle, 

Jan. 14th, James Prouse and one Mitchell were ‘‘ carried from our goal 
to the place of execution but were pardoned by the mercy and clemency of 
our Governor.’? They had been guilty of robbery. Each signed confessions 
which concluded ** I die a Protestant.” 
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Or if later in the year he may have seen in Nov. 1730, Glasgow, an 
Indian, given 39 lashes at six corners of streets while Martha wife of Leonard 
Cash for stealing muslin was given 21 lashes at the whippingpost and 
ordered to leave the city at once. 

Griffith Jones was stood one hour in the pillory and given 39 lashes at 
six street corners for assault, 

The next week Thomas Soames for burglary was sentenced to death 
and Zachias Fields for counterfeiting was imprisoned for life. 

BURNED AT THE STAKE, 

1731. At New Castle, Catharine Bevan is ordered to be burned alive, 
for the murder of her husband: and Peter Murphy, the servant who 
assisted her, to be hanged. It was designed to strangle her dead by the 
previous hanging over a fire, and before it could reach her; but the fire 
** broke out in a stream directly on the rope around her neck and burnt off 
instantly, so that she fell alive into the flames, and was seen to struggle 
therein! A shocking spectacle for our country,’’ says Watson’s Annals. 

Other instances of burning criminals to death might be cited. 

SocraAL RESTRICTIONS, 

Social freedom and pleasurable relaxation did not then, as now, extend 
to the female sex. Though the town limits were contracted the great green 
fields were as enchanting and enticing in the springtime then as bedecked 
Nature how allures youthful swains. Yet public opinion did not then 
permit the enjoyment thereof beyond the sight of the parental roof or the 
boundaries of the house line. Beyond Fourth St. was forbidden ground to 
the maidens of Philadelphia of Father Greaton’s time. 

To cross to the enjoyable fields, paths and streamlets beyond was to 
incur social degradation. Listen to ‘*DaMOoN’’ writing The American 
Weekly Mercury of June 26th, 1729, (No. 494.) 

“That man who is not moved by the Restraints the Fair Sex are under 
at this place must be either a Morose Father or a Jealous Husband. Here 
are n0 Masqueraders, Plays, Balls. Midnight Revellings or Assemblies to 
Debauch the Mind or promote Intrigue and yet the Fair One who admits an 
Innocent Familiarity with our Sex and Ventures a Mile out of Town for 
the Benefit of the Air or Pleasure of Retir’d Conversation is sure to suffer 
in her Character by a Censorious Brood of Detractors and Calumniating 
Preciants (sic). Is it not Barbarous that those who make our Lives agiee- 
able by the Sweetness of their Dispositions and their Charming Natural 
Endowments (which render them the very Objects of worship) should be 
made Miserable in themselves as if it were only for their Perfections: 











For they are 
The Cordial Drop, Heaven in our 
Cup has thrown 
To make tie naucious Draught of Life go down. 

But for my Part I dispair of advancing the Liberty of the Fair Sex of 
Philadelphia yet if a few humble lines may be considered and if they make 
the Least Impression on some base tongues, hard hearts or Imaginary 
Horns I have my end.’* 

Ye Gods such Virtues to our Souls Diffuse 
That Philadelphians may have better Views, 
Then with sweet Celia will I walk once more 
As in St. James’s Park in Days of Yore, 

Near Schuylkill’s banks a grotto shall be made 
As near the Vineyard a Propitious Shade 
Mazes and Labyrinths near the Delaware 
Shall be cut out to entertain the Fair, 

And Loving Couples there without offense 
Shall joyn as in a state of Innocence. 


AN ADVOCATE OF THE EQUALITY oF WOMEN. 

But though the women—of youth or mature years—were held in such 
reserved restriction it was not long before there was heard the gentle protest 
or the timid claim against the exclusion of the female sex from among the 
number of those constituting the social fabric, and of equality before God 
that should be the counterpart of her attitude before men. 

Accordingly in The Mercury of April 15th, 1736, we read: ‘*Tho’ Iam 
of the Female sex yet I am a constant reader of newspapers. I am one of 
that sex who bear the common imputation of Ignorance and Illiteration 
and of consequence of deficency in the knowledge and concepting true 
Philosophy. . .”’ 

She took exception to correspondent using the expression, ‘' Fellow 
Men ”’ instead of Mankind. ‘‘I believe that none will venture to say that 
Woman in ber Extrinsick Oapacity is at a greater distance from the Divine 
notice than Man. It would be strange to say that the male is of a nature 
Superintendent to the nature of a Female. Woman is evidently necessary 
to give entertainments of Life such a relish that renders them truly worth 
living to enjoy.” 

Perhaps this if the first advocacy by ‘‘ one of the female sex ”’ of Phila- 
delphia, of the doctrine of Equality. 




















In The Mercury, No. 991, December 28th, 1738, are verses on WomMAN 
written by a gentleman in Ireland, copy sent to,England and from thence 
to a lady in New England and thence to Philadelphia. 

They are well worth attention. 

SETTLEMENT OF BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

There had, from the beginning of Pennsylvania, existed a dispute 
between William Penn and Lord Baltimore and, afterwards, between their 
heirs as to the exact boundary line between the two Provinces. Lord 
Baltimore claimed to the 40th degree. ‘That would run at about the present 
Bridesburg, and sv place the ‘‘City of Philadelphia,”? which then comprised 
the section from South to Vine, as it legally existed until 1854, within Lord 
Baltimore’s line and so justify what had once been said that ** Philadelphia 
was the finest city in Maryland.’ If Philadelphia was found to be in 
Maryland then no public ‘‘ opish Mass’? could be celebrated. It could 
only be said in a private house. This was done by Father Greaton in the 
house on Chestnut St. If Philadelphia were within Penn’s grant then the 
free and public exercises of the Catholic religion were not and would not 
be debarred. Pennsylvania was the American Santuary always and ever. 
Maryland debarred from the public exercise of their Religion those who 
had made that Province Religious Liberty’s first home in the new world. 

It is evident then that no permanent site for a chapel and home and 
burial place could be selected until the boundary dispute was determined. 

In October, 1731, Governor Gordon, in a message to the Assembly, said 
he had a letter from England that a settlement had been arrived at and that 
John Penn, a son of the Founder, would come to visit the Colony. 

This information - related, doubtless, to the fact that the contending 


heirs in England had arrived at a settlement by mutua) agreement and that 
it would in due time be legally consummated. 

This formal and legal agreement was confirmed and determined under 
date of May 10th, 1732 It settled the dispute by giving Penn the line he 
claimed which is almost identically as it is to-day. A final and authoritive 
settlement was not come at however until in 1767, Mason and Dixon laid 
out the line which made their names memorable as that of the line between 
Freedom and Slavery in our Country now happily obliterated. 

WHERE FATHER GREAaTON SELECTED. 

After the announcement by the Governor that the boundary controversy 
had been removed as a matter of public agitation and concern we may 
rightly concluded that Father Greaton determined that the time for setting 
a permanent establishment of the Church in Philadelphia had come. 
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But whither should they go? At Second and Chestnut they were in a 
public place and near the centre of the City’s activities publicand commercial’ 

In ‘*the Southwestern part of the town” as the Swedish traveler Kalm, 
in 1748, spoke of the location, the Friends had es early as 1713, builta 
Home for their poor members, which in 1729 they enlarged, 

Watson's Annals says of it: ‘*The Friends having employed this 
building exclusively for females, and it being on the Jot next to the Papal 
chapel, induced the Irish papists worshipping there to call it the Quaker 
Nunnery. One of them writing to my friend, the greatest lawyer in Phila- 
delphia, addressed his letter ‘‘ to the stout, honest lawyer in Walnut St., 
opposite the Quaker Nunnery.” ” 

In later years and in our days it was called *‘ The Quaker Almshouse,”’ 
but that was when the harsh grating title was applied to the Public 
institution—THEr ALMsHOUSE—on Spruce from Tenth to Eleventh—south 
side. Its predecessor—THE BETTERING HovsE—occupying from Third 
to Fourth St. and from Spruce to Pine, was built in 1721. 

This Quaker Home (or Almshouse) was on the outskirts of the ‘‘town.”’ 
It was a ‘*place of quiet seclusion’ says Thompson Westcott, the Historian 
of Philadelphia. 

ln this out-of-the-way location between *‘ the Quaker Almshouse”’ and 
the ‘‘ Bettering Honse,’? Father Greaton selected ground ‘* back of Walnut 
8t.”? below Fourth securing but 293 feet on Walnut St. Of that space a 
passage way of about four feet remains to this day to and from Walnut St., 
to the vhurch, the main entrance to which is from off of Willing’s Alley 
which did not exist at the time of purchase, nor until 1746, when Thomas 
Willing built his mansion on the S. W. Corner of Third St. and cut the 
Alley way. 

In 1749, Thomas Willing and John Palmer, planted, eacb, a button- 
wood tree on the corners of the Alley. They remained until 1857, when 
they were cut down. [S. & W. His. Phila. II, p. 867.] Ip my school-boy 
days at Old St. Joseph’s, we boys had a belief that ‘‘ Washington tied his 


horse’’ to these trees. 
On 4 HIut. 


The locality selected by Father Greaton looked like a high hill from the 
line of Dock Creek. The road from Third up Walnut and from Walnut 
along Third, going south ward, were narrow Cattways ascending deep defiles 
and causing foot passenger to walk high above them on the sides of the 
shelving banks, 
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At Walnut above Fourth the ground descended towards the Northward 
and at (now) Library St. was about ten feet below the surface. This was 
later known as ‘* Beek’s Hollow’ from a porter who lived on N. W. corner 
of Fourth and Walont St. The South side of Walnut St. above Fourth, 
was, in Father Greaton’s time, vacant lots or apple orchards. 

At Third and Chestnut Sts. was the grandest house in the City—CLARKE 
Hatt. Wm. Clarke, a lawyer, lived there until his death in 1718. The 
land extended from Chestnut to Dock Creek, (which extended from the 
River to where now The Girard Bank is), and from Third to ex-Mayor 
Hudson’s land. He lived on S. E. cor. of what is yet Hudson’s Alley. 
This loeation was then ‘‘ rural and out of town.’”? Ex-Governor Thomas 
Lloyd lived on N. E. cor. Third and Chestnut. Clarke Hall was occupied 
by David Breitnali until his death in 1728, and then by Andrew Hamilton, 
the Attorney General whose defence of Zenger, the New York printer, in 
1740, made famous the reputation of “ the Philadelphia lawyer ’’ and ever 
sinee has been the pithy expression of the ability of a Philadelphia lawyer to 
deal with intricate cases. After Hamilton its occuparts were John and 
later Israel Pemberton—wealthy Quakers. ; 

So Father Greaton’s nearest neighbors were the inmates of the Quaker’s 
‘*Nunnery.”’? Across Walnut St. Andrew Hamilton, the first great Phila- 
delphia lawyer and after him the Pemberton’s—Quakers of wealth and so of 
distinction, who, as will be seen, turned, by persuasion, wrathful Presby* 
teriaus from their purpose of destroying the ‘‘ little chapel.’’ 

Catholic Histories to-day teach Catholic children of Philadelphia that 
William Penn‘s followers were ‘bitterly hostile’ to Catholics. Yet we see 
that the fact is that Father Greaton and his people nestled right close to 
the only Qvaker institution. He built his home and, later, the little chapel 
right alongside of the Quaker Home which was ‘‘one hundred and four feet 


from the south side of Walnut St,’’ The passage from Walaut St. I think 
was, for Catholics and Quakers, used in Common, along this 104 feet, until 
1789, when an agreement for its exclusive use by the Quakers was agreed on 
by Arbitrators, to the 104 feet, six feet southward of the wallof the Quaker 
Howe so as to give light and rain drainage to the ehapel of St. Joseph’s. 
The present passage way from Walnut St. it is probable was opened in 
1789 to allow entrance and exit to the School House, which was on the rear 
of the lot of 80 feet between it and the passage way to the Almshouse. ] 








We are told Father Greaton came into our city in the disguise of a 
Quaker. Well he came, if that be true, in the garb of Friends and by 
Friends was treated as a Friend if only in being let alone. He surely never 
went to build his home among hostiles or near those who were markedly 
unfriendly. Of the friendliness between the Quakers and the Catholics we 
shall get evidence as this narration proceeds. 

Irn Dison 

Jobn Dixon, a barber or ‘‘ chirurgeon,” as our to-day ‘ tonsorial 
artists’ were then called, acted as the agent of Father Greaton. On May 
14th, 1733, be bought of Adam Levis and wife a lot 29} feet on Walnut St. 
extending southward 80 feet and then broadened to 494 feet and thence run 
southward this width of 49} feet for 140 feet further or 220 feet from 
Walnut St. 

To the Eastward was 80 feet of Adam Lewis’ land fronting on Walnut 
St. and the land of the Quakers on which the Almshouse was built in 1729. 

Southward was the land of Joseph Shippen which extended tu Spruce St. 

Northward was the 20 feet of Adam Lewis’s land fronting on Walnut 
St. in front of the 20 feet extension of the 29} feet which Dixon secured on 
Walnut St. The consideration was £36. 

The next day Dixon conveyed the land to Rev. Joseph Greaton. The 
witnesses to deed were Edw. Nicholas and C. Brockden. In Father 
Greaton’s successors of the Society of Jesus the title bas ever since remained 
though occupancy has not always been in the Jesuits save since 1833. 

We see that by purchase and title Father Greaton did not possess the 
land until May 15th, 1733, but was that the date of his first occupying it? 
Examination and study justifies me in say that it is very probable that Father 
Greaton was a resident upon the land for a year or more prior to the pur- 
ehase May 15th, 1733. 

THE First Mass AT St. JOSEPH’S. 

Thompson Westcott in The Historic Mansions of Philadelphia, saya the 
present pastoral residence was ‘* begun in 1732,” 

In 1882, Father Jordan whose whole life has, almost, been spent at and 
near St. Joseph’s who has compiled the History of the Church which was 


years ago sent to the Jesuits at Rome, who bas seen its old documents, now 
lost, who has gathered the traditions of the Church, gave me February 26th, 


























1782, as the date of the first Mass at St. Joseph’s. He got that date from 
the fact that on the fourth Sunday of February, 1832, Rev. Terence J. 
Donoghoe, then pastor, announced that that day was the one hundredth 
anniversary of the first Mass. How he knew is not stated but it may be 
supposed he had evidence to justify him in so declaring—if he did. 

In February, 1882, the 26th was on Sunday. In 1732, the 26th was on 
Saturday—not a day likely to have been selected for the first Mass if it were 
a public one, So perhaps the 27th is the correct date. It must mean the 
first public Mass, In 1732, the Gregorian calendar had not been accepted 
by England and was not until 1752. So Feb. 27th, 1732, was truly March 
9th, new style. 

This Mass was celebrated in the house Father Greaton had built. The 
little chapel to the northward, just as we find the church to-day, had not 
been built either as a separate structure or as part of the dwelling of 
Father Greaton. 

Father Jordan believes that the house was built in 1730, and in letter of 
October 10th, 1885, he wrote tomc: ‘* That part of the present residence 
of St. Juseph’s was built in 1730, I have learned from bills for material e. g. 
bricks imported from England and for work done at the time.” 

If that be correct date then the Chestnut St. house was occupied but 
one year. I do not believe it was necessary to bring bricks from England 
Brickmaking was a flourishing industry in Philadelphia very many years. 
before 1730. 

Thus in 1683, William Penn mentions ‘‘ Divers brickery’s going on— 
many cellars already stoned or bricked and some brick houses going up.’” 
He names “ bricklayers’? among the ‘‘useful tradesmen.’”? |Pa. Mag. 
Apr. 1885, p. 66-7]. The bricks of the Siaie House, Second above walnut. 
east side, where now the disued Chamber of Commerce is, were made by 
James Stoops and Benjamin Fairman. Perhaps they made the bricks of 
St. Joseph’s house. These bricks are like those of Letitia Penn’s house now 
in West Fairmount Park, :emoved thereto from Letitia Court. 

Other evidence might be cited tu show that it was wholly unnecessary 
in 1732-3, to import biicks from England, to build any house in Philadelphia. 

THE RomisH CHAPEL. 


The chapel, it is almost certain, was erected in 1734. The proceedings 
of the Provincial Council July 25th, 1784, show that Governor Thomas Penn, 
‘*informed the Council that he was under no small concern to hear that a 
house LATELY bnilt in Walnut St. had been set apart for the exercise of 
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the Roman Catholic religion, commonly called the Romish Chapel where 
several persons resorted on Sundays to hear Mass openly celebrated by a 
Popish priest. He conceived, he said, the public exercise of that religion to 
be contrary to the laws of England, some of which, particularly the 11th 
and 12th of King William III, are extended to all His Majesty’s dominions 
but that those of that persuasion here imagining they have a right to it from 
some general expression in the Charter of Privileges granted to the inhabit- 
ants of this Government of our late Honorable Proprietor, he was desirous 
to know the sentiments of the Buvard on the subject. It was observed 
thereupon that ifany part of the said Charter was inconsistent with the 
laws of England it coald be of no force as being contrary to the express 
terms of the Royal Charter to the Proprietor, The consideration of the 
matterwas postponed until the next meeting, the laws and charter to be laid 


before the Board.’’ 
*“*T'agz PopisH CHAPEL.” 


On July 31st, when the Provinciai Council met Governer Thomas Penn 
was not present. Lieut. Governor Patrick Gordon presided when ‘the 
consideration of what the Governor had laid before the Board touching the 
Popish Chapel was resumed.’’ 

‘** The Charter of Privileges with the law of this Province concerning 
Liberty being read and likewise the statue of 11th and 12th of King William 
5d, Chap. 4, it was questioned whether the said statues notwithstanding the 
general words in it ‘‘all others in His Majesty’s Dominions’ did extend 
to the plantations in America, and admitting that it did, whether any 
persecution could be carried on here in virtue thereof while the aforesaid 
law of this Province, passed as long as fourth year of her late Majesty, 
‘Queen Anne, which is about five years posterior to the said statute, stand 
unrepealed. And under this difficulty of concluding on anything certain 
in the present case, it is left to the Governor, if he thinks fit, to represeat 


the matter to our Superiors at home, for their advice and directions in it,’? 
(Col. Rec. § p. 608.) 

Nothing further appears concerning the case. If Governor Penn 
reported the matter to England no directions interfering with the ‘* Popish 
«chapel ’’ ever came. 

Father Greaton’sclaim of Right under the Charter of Privileges granted 
by William Penn to all settlers within his *‘holy experiment’’ was sustained 
by its being ‘‘questioned ’ whether the prohibition, under which the 
Catholics in Eng] nd were debarred from the public exercise of their religion, 
extended to America. 
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Catholics in Pennsylvania had a liberty or a Toleration which their 
brethren no where else under the British flag were in the enjoyment of. ‘' 
From that day July 31st, 1784, the right of Catholics to the enjoyment 
of their Religion by the public exercise of its practices and rites has not been 
questioned by any legal authority. 

Those who refused to declare it banned in Pennsylvania were Lieut. 
Governor Patrick Gordon, James Logan, Samuel Hasell and Charles Read, 
the members ef the Governor’s Counci!. Honored be their names, 

It may be remaked here that Governor Patrick Gordon’s two brothers- 
in law ‘* were seduced from the Protestant religion’ asthe Gazette in an 
Obituary notice of the Governor’s wife said at the time of her death in 
September, 1784. One died ‘‘some years before’’ while holding ‘‘a high 
office in the Court of Tuscany.’? The other ‘‘ is now [1784], confessor to 
His Most Catholic Moajesty.’? She *‘ died a true Protestant of the Church 
of England, for which she had 80 great esteem and veneration that very 
advantageous offers made to her by her brothers could not draw her aside: 
from a strict adherence to the principles of that excellent church.”’ 

Governor Patrick Gordon while in attendance at New Castle, on the: 
Assembly of the Three Lower Counties, in July, 1736, was taken ill and 
had to return to Philadelphia, Hedied August 5th, 1786, after serving 
ten years as Governor. 

‘* His soul was candid and open: he had no sinister ends to promote or 
accomplish.’’ 

** Thou broke no promise, sought no private ends 
Adieu! Thou best of Governors and Friends ” 

Bishop England in a report, in 1836, to the Society for the Propagation’ 
of the Faith, said of this ‘‘consideration ” of the status of Catholics by the 
Council: ‘There is no legal power it said to prevent the Catholics doing 


as they desire, but it is the wish of the Council that as many difficulties as 
possible shall be raised. And as the obedient rulers of the colony did not 
wish to incur the displeasure of the British masters, it is unnecessary to 
remark that difficulties and perplexities and delays were not wanting. This 
suffices to show the situation of Catholics in Pennsylvania and everywhere 
else, there was positive, direct exclusion of anything Catholic.’ (Works, 
Vol. 3, p. 235.) 

There is no foundation whatever for this statement. Governor Penn, 
who was ‘‘ concerned ’’ about the erection of the ‘‘ house set apart for the 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion,’? was an Episcopalian. Those of 
that sect were ever hostiles to Catholicity in Pennsylvania and in Maryland. : 
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James Logan, a Quaker, was an influential member of the Council, 
Quakers in the two Provinces were ever friends. In Maryland both were 
alike oppressed. In Pennsylvania both were allies in friendship. 

When Father Gr-aton appealed to the Charter of Privileges granted by 
Penn to Pennsylvania, his former Deputy and dear friecd James Logan, we 
may be certain in that Council upheld the claim of Father Greaton, and 
caused the Council to come to no hostite decision but to refer the matter to 
the Governor, if he saw fit, to appealto England. I doubt not Logan 
induced the Governor to ‘drop tire matter’? and let the Catholics alone as 
Penn had invited them to settle in the Province, and had written to his 
steward, James Harrison, 4th month 10th, 1685: ‘‘ Remember me to 
J.Gray the R. ©. Keep things well with such persons for our general 
credit.” |S. letter Pa. His. Soc. | 

St. Jos=pa’s CHAPEL. 

This chapel which gave ‘‘concern’’ to theson of William Penn, who 
did not follow the religion of his father out that of the ‘*Chureh of 
England,” was, according to Father Jordan, built so asto appear but a 
private house as in Marylana so as to avoid opposition. 

If the house was built 1732, as seems probable, it is more likely thai to 
that Father Jordan’s statement may really apply and that Mass was cele- 
brated in the house until the building of the chapel in 1734. Governor 
Penn expressly is recorded as being under ‘‘concern about”’ a house LATELY 
built and set apart for the exercise of the Roman Catholic religiun and 
commonly called the ‘*Romish Chapel.’? This shows a separate ‘‘ house 
lately built’? and not the house of 1732, in which Mass was no duubt cele- 
brated. It wasthe ‘setting apart’’ from a private house ofa ‘* house 
lately built ’’ for the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion which the 
Governor brought to the attention of his Council They knew of Father 


Greaton living in the house builf in 1732, and of his using it for religious 
purposes as he had the house in Chestnut St. But when Father Greaton 
built ** a house ” separated from the house he lived in and then ‘‘set apart’’ 
the new ‘house for the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion,’’ all Phila- 
delphia got talking about the house and called it ‘‘the Romish chapel.’ 
No wonder the Govervor got ‘ta concern’’ whether the rulers in England 
would not call him to task for permitting to be done in Phi'udelphia, what 
was not allowed in London. Fa‘her Greaton wes, of cou:se, interviewed 
about the matter and must have simply said: ‘‘We havea right toi. : 
The Charter of William Penn gives us the right and we stand upon that.”’ 
They stood and the chapel remained. 
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; It is then most probable that the house was built in 1732, upon ground 
leased but not bought until May, 1733, when the project of building a dis- 
tinct and ‘* set apart ’’ chapel was resolved upon. 

THE First CONGREGATION. 

A public chapel—the only one in all the British American provinces. 

What was tbe number of Catholics making up the first congregation, 
whether it assembled in the house or in a chapel separated therefrom ? 

Father Jordan says 40; 10 or 12 according toa manuscript said to be 
of Archbishop Carroll but which I have not located ; eleven according to 
Mr. Westcott, 13 according to tradition in the Meade family as related by 
Admiral Meade. Father Jordan is more pearly correct or at least there is 
evice.ce, though not always reliabie, which fixes the number. In 1787-8 
Rev. Patrick Smyth of Meath, Ireland, visited this country. In a pamphlet 
issued on his return he states: ‘*I conversed a few months ago with an 
old German (Paul Millar of Conewago,) who belonged to the first Catholic 
congregation whicn assembled in Philadelphia. Twenty-two Irish and the 
rest Germans formed in all but thirty seven Catholics.”’ 

Pau) Millar and John Dixon are the only known members “a the first 
congregatiou. Paul Millar was Sacristan at Conewago, in Pellentz time. 
[Book 5, p. 29, Reily’s Collection. He was in Philada. in 1759. See 
Marriage Register Goshenhoppen, in Records A,C. H.%., Vol. 1. The 
father of the late Admiral Meade had the tradition that his great-grand 
father Robert Meade, who died in 1754, was one of the first congregation 
but the obituary in The Portfolio November 1st, 1810, of his daughter 
Catharine, the wife of Thomas FitzSimons says, she was ‘‘ the daughter of 
Robert Meade of the County Limerick, who settled in Philadelphia in 
1742,”” This is apt to be too early, for Meade first advertised his business 
in August, 1744. 

I think had Robert Meade been in Philadephia 1729-33, his commercial 
and social position would have caused Father Greaton to have made him 
hia active agent in the leasing and purchasing of the properties in Chestnut 
8t. and back of Walnut St. Yet purposes of policy may have mae such a 
course undesirable. Besides there is no evidence in family records or news. 
papers of the presence of Robert Meade in Philadelphia that early. 


Father Greaton’s first building may be certainly stated as the present 
pastoral] residence but only thetwo stories in height. Entered then as now. 
It was used also as a chapel, until the erection of the little chapel 18 by 28 
feet to the northward of the residence on the site of the present altar. 

















i **' There in the suburbs it stood in the midst of meadows and woodlands, 
But now the City surrounds it,’’ 

But though ‘*meadows and woodlands’ were near by, Philadelphia, 
July 1734, was ‘‘so exceedingly hot for 10 or 12 days that many people both 
n the City and Country have fallen down thereby and some have dyed ”’ 
said the Mercury of July llth. The wife of aman who “dyed” by the 
excessive heat of that Summer was, the following Winter, frozen to death. 

Chief Justice James Logan, in charging the Grand Jury, Sept. 26th, 
1733, said: ‘* TbisGovernment has in some measure been even the envy 
of its neighbours for its Constitution and other Peculiar Privileges the 
People of it enjoy. And accordingly we see it daily more resorted to by 
crowds that transpert themselves into it from abroad than any other British 
Colony in America.’’ (Fisher Collection ) 

Among the Jurors was Jobn Hannis. He died in 1749, and bequeathed 
£10 to *‘ Father Grayton.’?> Whether a Catholic convert or not I have not 
discovered. It is not likely a Catholic could have taken the required oath 
for aGrand Juror. But he wasa Catholic at his death. He ran away with 
and married a daughter of Martyn Jervis, a Quaker of a family of the highest 
respectability and more than usual education. Her sister married, William 
Sandwith, a Quaker of Philadelphia. Carles Jervis an eminent portrait 
painter of London, who died November 3d, 1739, was a brother of Martyn. 
He let a bequest of £1,000 about which there was a law suit. This inform- 
ation about Hannis and Jarvis was given me by the late William John 
Potts, Esq., of Camden, N. J. He obtained it froma manscript of 151 
pages which, in 1886, was in possession of Miss Alice White. 

THE PENNS—PRESBYTERIANS—THE PRETENDER. 
On September 20th, 1734, the Hon. John Penn, the eldest son of 


William Penn, arrived here and remained one year. His brother Thomas, 
was the Governor. 

The Assembly in addressing John Penn, congratulated him on his 
‘* safe arrival at the place of his nativity’’: ‘* When we commemorate the 
many benefits bestowed on the Inhabitants of this colony the Religious and 
Civil Liberty we possess ... we should not do justice to the memory of Thy 
worthy ancestor a man of Principle, truly human,|e] an advocate of 
Religion and Liberty.”’ 

The Presbyterian ministers addressed him saying: ‘‘ ‘fhe Blessings we 
enjoy nnder his Sacred Majesty (whom God long preserve) lays us under the 
strongest of obligation to improve all opportunities to express our Loyalty, 
Affection and Inviolable attachment to the Protestant Succession.”’ 
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This doubtless had reference to the alleged conspiracy in Ireland and 
in England ‘‘ for dethroning King George and putting the Pretender on the 
throne,’’ of which, latter, the Mercury No. 779, gave an account of the con- 
spiracy in [reland, as *‘ worthy to be read by all true lovers of the Protestant 
religion and our excellent constitution.” 

So Father Greaton and his people had to live amid some manifestations 
of aspirit which we of our day have not escaped and which must be the 
portion or our co religionists, we fear, always. Happily he was not under 
legal disabilities and so enjoyed the legal freedom which the Church desires 
for her beneficent progress. 

The same paper Cec. 5th, 1734, contained, ** A letter to County Justice 
of Peaee concerning the Present State of Popery in and about London,’?’ 
which showed notwithstanding the suppressive laws Catholics were yet per- 
sistent in bolding religious services in out of tbe way places and in as secret 
&@ manner as possible, 

This was the condition of our brethren in the political and commercial 
centre of England, when, in Pennsylvania, Catholics were unrestricted by 
law and celebrated the exercises of religion in a place of public worship— 
the only ** public ’’ one in all the British-American Provinces—perhaps the 
only one under the English flag. 

Philadelphia was then, perhaps, the only place on the whole Continent 
of America—North or South—where one might, unrestricted by civil 
authority, freely and publicly worship God as he wished. Perhaps it was 
the only place in the world where perfect Religious Freedom prevailed. 

Father Jordan relates that Father Greaton received from England three 
paintings which are yet at the pastoral residence: St. Ignatius, St. Francis 
Assissium, and the Ecce Homo. 

A CaTHOLIC Woman HuNG FoR BURGLARY. 
In April, 1736, Katharine Conner alias Smith, was convicted of 


burglary in the night time. She wassentenced to death. ‘* After sentence 
was pronounced she pleaded’’ being with child, ‘*Tbe Court directed a 
jury of matrons to be empannelled to appear the 15th, who appeared and 
being qualified did say that the Prisoner ie not quick with child and the 
sentence remains.” (Mercury 15th Apr., 1736.) 

She was sentenced to be hung on April 28th, with Michael McDiermat, 
a burglar, who had pleaded guilty and with John Wheatnell, also convicted 
of burglary. Katharine was reprieved and the execution of the others 
deferred until May 5th, Mc Diermat was an Irishman, aged 23, and 
Wheatnell an Englishman, aged 27, 











**During the time of their imprisonment they appeared Penitent 
bewailing their Sins and desirous of Instruction. At the place of execution 
they seemed very earnest in their supplications to Heaven for Mercy and 
cautioned the spectators (which were very numerous) to take warning by 
their miserable and shameful end.’’ We may readily accept McDiermat as 
a Catholic whose ‘‘supplications to Heaven for Mercy”’’ were strengthened 
by the ministrations of Father Greaton, who, doubtless, had given him the 
sought for ‘*instruction.”’ 

What became of Katharine Conner? She ‘‘obtained favour and got at 
large’ But Kate was a specimen of the ‘*‘ pernicious evil.’”? ‘* Sometime 
after she committed a like crime in Bucks County, and was put in jail but 
by some means got off afterwards.’ 

And still Katherine—Katharine with a K, mind you—would not behave 
herself, ‘Afterwards she committed the Fact,” said the Mereury May 15th, 
1737, ‘*for which she is now about to die of breaking open in the night 
time of tne house of John Daily beyond the Schuylkill aad take from thence 
certain things. Upon her Trial she appeared greatly hardened and scarcely 
shed a tear till after her sentence when the thoughts of her young child 
something moved her.”’ 

So it is probable, isn’t it, that the jury of matrons were mistaken ? 

At any rate clemency could not again be given the unfortunate 
Katharine. So she was sentenced to be hung on July 2d, 1737. 

Henry Wileman an Englishman, aged 51, was executed with her. 

‘¢The woman was but 23 years of age, born in King’s County, Ireland, 
and died a Catholick,’’ reported the Mercury. 

** At the place of execution, as well as in prison, they neither of them 
behav’d so concerned as might have been expected from persons in their 
circumstances,”’ 

One Isaac Branford who received sentence of death at the same time 
for a robbery and ‘‘wasto have been executed with them but he was 
reprieved and did whe office of Executioner. A very hard choice,”’ says 


the Mercury of July 7th, 1737. 

As Katharine * died a Catholick ’? we may believe that Father Greaton 
ministered to her. Undoubtedly that is what the report meant for unless 
there had been some spiritual eare given to her by Father Greaton ‘‘she 
died a Catholick *’ would not have been her record as no mention is made of 
any religious avowment by her fellow culprit. 

May she rest: in peace. For after all these long years ‘‘ a prayer for her 


soul may be given.’’ 

















Father Greaton and his people must have read with concern the 
annnouncement in The Mercury April 28th, 1737: ‘*The Pope is dreadfully 
affiicted with the Gout in his hands and feet.’’ 


FRIENDLINESS OF QUAKERS AND CATHOLICS. 


As we have seen, Father Greaton located right alongside of the Quaker 
Home. That in itself might be accepted as a sign of friendliness between 
Catholics and Quakers, but away off in London, we get the evidence of how 
it was the enemies of both deciared ‘* Quakerism in Pennsylvania to be buta 
nursery of Jesuits.’’ This testimony is afforded by a letter in the Lendon 
Magazine and Monthly Chronologer, dated July 7, 1737, and which may be 
examiaed at the Ridgway Library Charges are made against the Quakers: 
a correspondent endorses them and adds, ‘: A small specimen of a notable 
event which the people of tbat professicn have taken towards the propaga- 
tion of Popery in Pennsylvania. Let the Quakers deny itif they can. In 
the town of Philadelphia is a public Popish chapel where that religion has 
free and open exercise, and all the superstitious rites of that Church are as 
avowedly performed as those of the Church of England are in the Royal 
cha el of St. James’; and this chapel is not only open upon fasts and 
festivals, but is so al] day and every day of the year, and exceedingly 
frequented at all hours either for public or private devotions, though it is 
fullest at those times when the meeting house of the men of St. Omers is 
thinnest. and vice versa.’’ 

The correspondent continues, *‘that these are truths you may be 
satisfied of by inquiry of any trader or gentleman who has been there within 
a@ few years,’’ (except he be a Quaker) at the Carolina and Pennsylvania 
** Coffee House near the Royal Exchange.”’ 

And one hundre@é and sixty and more years afterwards on the same 
spot is a chapel, not only open on fasts and festivals, but is so all day and 
every day in the week, and frequented at all hours either for public or 
private devotions—dear St. Joseph’s. ‘*The men of St. Omers,” you will 
remember, is intended as a stigma on the Quakers as ‘* Papists,’”’ like those 
at the Catholic College of St. Omers. 

On the 21st of July, there is a reply to the above letter in which the 
writer says: ‘* What private understanding may be between Papists and 
Quakers I know not, nor believe there isany. But it is plain that beads, 
Agnus Dei, bells, or even Mass, are in no way detrimental to society and that 
the Yea and Nay folks in Pennsylvania find the Papists as useful in their 
trade and as of peaceful behaviour as any sort of Christians,’’ 











And that ‘*chapel’’ has ever since remained sacred to Religion. From 
it the Faith has been carried to all the populous regions, to the northward 
and westward in which there are now millions of Catholics and thousands 
of churches and priests. 

The Quaker Almshouse is gone—trading offices now occupy its space 
and that of its beautiful garden. When I am at dear Old St. Joseph’s the 
gentle Quakers seem ever present and to be flitting in and out. 

EARTHQUAKE, 

On the evening of December 7th, *‘two minutes before eleven ” an 
earthquake shook Philadelphia, but ‘‘ we do not hear of any damage.” It 
extended, as was afterwards learned, from Conestoga in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, to New London in Connecticut. 

But Mrs, Ellis of Darby, gave birth to three daughters. A year before 
she gave birth to twins. So the earthquake wasn’t to blame except perhaps 


for the third, 
SPANISH DEPREDATIONS. 


At this time there was much agitation among many of the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia by reason of the reports of depredations on English com- 
merce by the Spaniards, whose piratical vessels were reported from time to 
time to be on the out look off the Capes of the Delaware to capture vessels 


of Philadelphia inward or outward bound. 
Governor Thomas was urgent upon the Assembly to provide measures 


of defence and for the security of the province. But the majority of the 
Assembly were Quakers and so averse to warlike methods. 
**THE BLOODY RELIGION.”’ 


Governor George Thomas in a message to the Assembly January 5th, 
1740, said : 

**T should have thought myself happy not to be under the necessity of 
pressing a matter so disagreeable to the religious sentiments of many 
inhabitants. ... . i desire you to turn your thoughts to the defenceless 
state of the Province and to put yourselves:in such a condition as become 
joyal subjects of his Majesty and lovers of your Religion and Liberties. As 
it did not become me to distinguish the particular religious persuasion of 
every member of your House I could speak of your Religion in no otherwise 
than in contradistiuction to the bloody Religion of France and Spain. 

**From what you yourselves bave declared I must lament the unhappy 
circumstances of a country, populous indeed, extensive in its trade, blessed 
with many natural advantages and capable of defending itself but, from 
the religious principles of its Representatives against bearing arms, subject 
to become the prey of its first invader and more particularly of its powerful 
neighbors. ‘ 
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Religion, where its principles are not destructive to civil Society, is to 
be judged of by Him wno only is the Searcher of all hearts and I think it is 
as unreasonable to persecute men for their religious opinions as for their 
faces, but as the world is now circumstanced, no purity of heart no set of 
Religious Principles would protect us from an enemy... . . I beseech you 
out of the sincerest affection for your interests to act for the security in this 
part of his Majesty’s dominions as becomes Protestants and Lovers of your 
Liberties, your Country and your families.”’ 

On January 10th, the House of Representatives replied: ‘‘We beseech 
the Governor to believe that what is agreeable with our religious persuasions 
he may expect from us but if anything inconsistent with this be required of 
us we hold our duty to obey God rather than Man.’’ 

To this the Governor replied on the 23d, but the Assembly were not 
moved from their determination not to be accessory co measures promotive 


of war. 
However King George II, had, while this controversy was pending, 


issued his Declaration of War against Spain. 
That Declaration was, of course, sent to the American colonies and 


ordered to be proclaimed. 
WAR WITH SPAIN. 
**Accordingly on Monday April 14th, war was declared here against 


Spain in due form, the Governor attended by his Council, the Mayor and 
Commonality proceeded to the Court House where his Majesty’s Declaration 
of War against Spain was read. 

The guns on Society Hill and on board vessels were fired. A health to 
his Majesty and the Royal family and success in the British arms was 
drank.’? The Governor in a loyal and facetious manner encouraged the 
inhabitants to enlist themselves with cheerfulness and alacrity in so just and 
important cause wherein the honour of his Majesty, the safety and security 
of his subjects and the immortal honour of the British arms depends,’”’— 
(Mercury April 17th.) 

April 24th, 1740. By Governor’s Command. Notice to all to ‘enlist 
in the important expedition now on foot for attacking and plundering the 


most valuable part of the Spanish West Indies.’ 
ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE CHAPEL. 
From the events of our own day and the spirit manifested by too many 


anti-Catholic crusaders towards American Catholics in declaring us 
unfriendly to the interests of our Country or untrue to oar allegiance 
we may readily believe that in the War with Spain of 1740, Philadelphia 











Catholics were not exempt from villification or charges of being disloyal to 
British interests. We get evidence of it in Warville’s Travels, (p. 413), 
when speaking of the Quakers of Philadelphia: ‘* The Quakersare friendly 
with all. They have ever lived in particular harmony with the Catholics of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

**GorinG TO Destroy” St. JOSEPH’s. 

** James Pemberton told me that in the war of 1740, he knew a mob of 
fanatical Presbyterians, with axes in their hands, going to destroy a 
Catholic chapel. Ten or twelve Quakers stopped them, exhorted them and 
they dispersed without effecting their design. ’’ 

Other ‘fanatical Presbyterians ’’ attempted to do the same thing after 
the defeat of Braddock in 1755, as is related in the Diary of Daniel Fisher 
given in the Pennsylvania Magazine, October, 1893, under date of July 
18th, 1755, when a ** mob had the intention of destroying the Mass house 
belonging to the Roman Catholics wherein they were excited underhand by 
some People of Higher Rank. But the peaceful Quakers insisting that the 
Catholics as well as Christians of other denominations were settled upon 
the faith of the Constitution of William Penn’s Charter and that the 
Government was bound to protect them so long, as they remained inoffen- 
sive and paid dutiful regards to the establishment, the Magistrates met and 
with difficulty prevailed with the mob to desist.”’ 

Yet ninety years afterwards, 1844, St. Joseph’s had to be protected 
from Native American rioters. 

James Pemberton was a Philadelphia Qaaker, born in 1723. He does 
not give the date ‘‘ during the war of 1740,’’ (meaning when the war began) 
when this attempted attack on the chapel was attempted, nor does he say 
he was of the ten or twelve who prevented it but we may well believe that 
as he was young man of 18 to 20 he related what he saw and was part of. 
An account of him and a portrait as he appeared in 1800, may be seen in 
Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. 

Yet our schools teach Catholic children that ‘‘Penn’s followers were 
bitterly hostile *’ to Catholies. 

Let Philadelphia Catholics ever honor the memory of William Penn 
and love with special fe.vor the Quakers of Philadelphia, who ever *‘ lived 
in particular harmony with the Catholics ‘** in the early days of the Faith 


in our city. 




















A SUICIDE. 

On March 22d, 1741, William Bunting ‘‘a store keeper of this county” 
was murdered by two robbers who entered his store beat him with a club— 
tied his nephew—and robbed the place. They ‘‘ were captured on Tuesday 
and committed to goal where they now lye secured with irons and in 
separate dungeons ” said The Mercury April 2d. 

Philip Cane, ore of the murderers cut his throat. ‘* He was buried in 
the manner that such wretched offenders are by law appointed, having a 
stake drove through his bedy into the earth” reported The Mercury. 
Franklin‘s Gazette, which alone gave his name, reported his ‘‘ body was 
exposed to public view in the pound adjoining the prison and afterwards 
dragged out of town and buried in a cross road.”’ 

‘**HeE Diep A ROMAN CATHOLIC.”’ 

On April 13th, the Mercury reported: ‘* Lawrence Kalahan pleaded 
guilty to the murder of William Bunting, and received sentence of death 
accordingly.‘ 

The Postscript to Mercury, April 23d. gives this item. ‘‘ Yesterday 
between the hours of 11 and 12 was executed Laurence Calaghan hereto 
forementioned in this paper : he died a Roman Catholic and behaved in a 
very penitential manner.‘ 

i doubt not his penitential spirit was aided if not brought about 
by the ministrations of Father Greaton. He ‘‘ died a Roman Catholic ”’ 
must indicate his public profession of the faith if not the presence of Father 


Greaton. 
PHILADELPHIA’s SECOND PRIEST. 


On March 25th, 1741, Rev. Henry Neale arrived from Maryland and as 
assistant to Father Greaton. His coming is specially noteworthy as I may 
now proceed to disclose. 


On September 21st, 1741, Sir John James, Baronet of Chrishall, Essex, 
England, died. What has that todo with Philadelphia‘s local Catholic 
History you ask? Much, l answer. He founded the Sir John Jamer Fund 
for the support of Jesuit missionaries in Pennsylvania. For the History of 
this Fund [ refer you tothe Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, for June, 1898. It contained the pith of all I have 
been able to gather concerning the Founder and the Fund. 

During his life time Sir John James’ bounty sent Rev. Henry Neale to 
Philadelphia. 
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The following letter which I discovered in The East Anglian or Notes 
and Queries on Subjects Connected with the Counties of Suffolk, Cambridge and 
Essex, January, 1859, was sent from Philade)phia, 25th April, 1741, and 
may have reached Sir John James before his death in September. At any 
rate it was found among his papers, 

LeTTeR OF REV. HENRY NEALE, PHILADELPAIA, 1741.. 

The following interesting letter was found among some letters written 
by or to Sir John James, of Bury St. Edmund’s, and members of his family 
I have not been able to discover to whom the letter was addressed, or to 
learn anything of the writer. 

Honoured Sir. 

You will be surpris’d to understand I arrived at Philadelphia 
only ye 2ist of last month. I was from ye 10th of June till ye latter end of 
November on shipboard. And presently after my arrival in Maryland was 
hindered from prosecuting my journey by one of ye most severe Winters 
that was ever known in these parts: I might have safely rid over all ye 
Rivers, had not ye Snow been so very deep as to render ye journey in a 
manner impracticable, till ye Month of March. Since my arrival, 1’ve made 
it my business to inform myself of ye situation of affairs in these parts, as 
far as may be worthy your attention; and am sorry to fini things otherwise 
than represented in England; I mean as to what regards a competent 
maintenance of one in my station: Foran aunuity of £20 only will not 
absolutely suffice. I was told this by our Gentlemen in Maryland, & find it 
so in effect. Most necessarys of Life are here as dear, & several dearer, 
than at London itself. The Gentleman, who proposed £20 as a tolerable 
sufficiency, says he only meant it in regard of a German, who, he sapposed 
would spend ye greatest part of his time among his Countrymen, & meet 
with assistance from them, being to be but now & then in town. But for 
one, who is to have his abode in Town, as I must. he himself declares it wiil 
no wise suffice. Among other expenses I must of necessity keep a horse in 
order to assist poor People up and down ye country, Some twenty miles, 
some sixty, some farther off. For at present he alone is sufficient for ye 
service of ye Town, (tho’ ’tis a growing Congregation, & will in all likely- 
hood soon require both more hands, and a larger House.) Now traveling 
expenses in my regard will be considerable, since little or nothing can be 
expected from ye Country Catholics, who, tho’ very numerous, are most of 
them servants, or poor tradesmen, & more in need oftentimes of charity 
themselves, than capable of assisting others. To be short, Sir, I wish 
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{ could make £30 do, Tho’ every Body, I advise with, assures me £40 
Annuity is as little as I can reasonably propose to live and act with. The 
Gentleman who lives here, tho’ he bas made a thousand shifts in order to 
assist this poor Congregation, has never made things meet under thirty 
pounds sterling a year, including ye Charitys he was obliged to; tho’ he 
never was at ye expenses of keeping a horse. The rising of our Country 
Currency, which is now within a trifle of 334 per cent. from sterling, con- 
tributes not a litte to render a sterling annuity less valuable. 

I have spent no little pains in considering myself and consulting 
Friends, about ye most advantagious methods of making a settlement 
according to your proposals. And as things are at present a purchase of 
Land seems evidently the best and securest establshment yt can be made 
both for present and future Views. Severai Tracts of Land have b2en lately 
sold for double ye price they were bought for a few years ago. Anda 
valuable trac® may now be purchased for eight bundred or a thousand 
pounds, yet in a few years will in all probability be held at two or three 
thousand. Nor is there any difficulty of our purchasing now, tho’ there 
may be perhaps afterwards. If this proposal of a land establishment seems 
suitable to yr inclination, I shall make it my business with ye advice of 
Friends to seek out a place yt may be answerable to ye end you purpose: 
and begg you’ll acquaint me your sentiments hereupon as soon as possible; 
as also what summ you think proper to advance, and on whom we may 
draw for ye same, in case we shou’d light upon a place to advantage. 

We have at present all liberty imaginable in ye exercise of our business, 
and are not only esteem’d, but reverenc’d as I may say, by ye better sort of 
People. The Lawyer is ia all appearance, and has always been our particu- 
lar friend. The Politician has almost entirely laid aside publick business, 
and lives very retired. 

The German Gentlemen are not yet arriv’d. Their preseuce is very 
muco wanted. My heart has yearn’d when [’ve met with some poor 
Germans desirous of performing their Duties, but whom I had not been 
able to assist for want of Language. I hope in a short time I shall be able 
to give you a more ample acct. of many particulars, being as yet almost 
stranger to these parts. In ye interim my best wishes, and constant Prayers 
attend you. 

Iam, Honour’d Sir, your obliged and humble servant. 
HENRY NEALE. 
Philadelphia, April ye 25th, 1741. j 
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This was Rev, Henry Neale, S. J. He died ‘tin Pennsylvania’? May 
5th, 1748, [Oliver and Foley.] Though there is no mention in Philadelphia 
papers of his death and interment, it is probable that he died in our city. 

No wonder Rev. Culin Campbell, in writing to the London Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, in 1742, said, ‘“Quakerism in Pennsylvania 
was but a nursery of Jesuits for no less than two priests are in Philadelphia.’ 

*The German gentlemen” arrived later in the year 1741. They were 
Rev. Theodore Schneider, 8S. J., and Rev. John B, de Ritter. Father 
Greaton had been missionary to Goshenhoppen. On arrival of Father 
Schneider he became ‘* stationary priest and built in 1743, a small chapel 
36 feet long.’’ From there he visited the surrounding region even as far 
as New York, which he is said to have entered ** occasionally’ but it must 
have been secretly as the presence of ‘* Popish priests’? in that Province 
was prohibited in 1700. Father Schneider died July 10th, 1764, age sixty- 
four.—[Letter Father Bally to Chancellor McConomy., Sept. 1876, in Catho- 
lic Standard, Dec. 12th, 1885.} 

On May 7th, 1741, news was received in Philadelphia ‘* with inexpressi- 
ble joy’’ of the taking of Carthegena by Admiral Vernon and General 
Wentworth. The Mercury and Gazettesaid: ‘So glorious an event to 
which even we may boast in some small measure to have contributed 
inflamed every loya! and honest heart here with a warmth unfelt before in 
this infant country.” 

Our generation in 1898, had counterpart of this on the Surrender of 
Santiago. 

A CATHOLIC RUNAWAY. 

On July 1st, 1742, Richard Jerrard of Spring Garden, near Philadelphia, 
wheel wright, advertised in the Mercury a reward of 20 shillings for 
his runaway servant, Patrick Allen. ‘* He is a Roman Catholic.” 

Here is how Patrick was clothed. ‘* Had on an old pisburnt wig or cap, 
homespun shirt, good blue clotb coat and jacket, black plush breeches, half 
worn, with new black plush pieces put down the outside of the thigh 
to widen them, blue yarn stockings and old shoes,”’ 

I, N. R. 1 

On November 24th, 1743, Roger Connor of Lancaster Town, advertised 
reward of £4 for Patrick Dollard, by trade a hatter, aged about 20 years, a 
lusty well set fellow, broad faced, down look, brown complexion, has a 
picture of a man on his breast and in the head of ths picture these letters 
I. N. R. I., and on his right hand P. D. 
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‘* He had on a tafft fustian coat, a worsted jacket and breeches. two 
check and one white shirt, a kersey jacket with brass huttons and no lining, 
blue worsted and sheep gray stockings, new shoes with large brass bucklers, 
one plain and the other carved, a brown wig cotton cap and felt hat.”’ 

On December 12th; Connor increased the reward to £5, ‘* he will get 
away on some privateer: he is a fellow who knows the country well. It is 
most likely he is gone towards New England.’’—A queer place for a Patrick 
with the Crucifixion on his breast to go, wasn’t it? I hope it was near 
his heart. 

Roger Connor, his master, one would think from his name, was 
a Catholic, and so well knew what the ‘** picture ’’ on the breast of Patrick 
represented. But was he a Catholic and so speak of the Cracifixion ? 
Roger Connor settled in Lancaster, as early as 1740. John and Charles 
Connor were also settled there about that time. They were, perhaps, 
kinsmen. in 1758, Charles came to Philadelphia, and his name appears on 
the list of contributors to St. Mary’s Church, and so may be put down asa 
Catholic. He died in 1775, and bequeathed his property to his nephew, 
Charles, son of-Cornelius of Carrigtohill, Cork, Ireland. 

Roger remained in Lancaster. Records show the purchase of land 
there and also in Carlisle and York. He was one of ths subscribers to the 


sufferers at Boston, when that port was closed by order of England. He 
died about 1775, leaving a widow and four daughters. If he werea Catholic 
his wife and daughters appear not to have been. Ann was married to John 
Stone in St. James’ P. E. church in Lancaster. There her mother is 
buried.—|Letter P. S. P. Conner. ] 


**A RIGID, VIRULENT PAPIST ’? SCHOOLMASTER. 


Charles Fortescue Schoolmaster, in December, 1743, was ** in the Alley 
called Mr. Taylor’s.”? He advertised that he taught the Latin tongue in 
the day and in eveaings. 

His being in Philadelphia may be evidence that the Quakers of Chester 
preferred ‘‘a rigid, virulent papist schoolmaster’ to this Church of England 
schoolmaster and so ‘*drove him away and set up another,”’ as the following 
narration may show. 

Rev. Mr, Backhouse of Chester, on July 25th, 1741, wrote to the 
[London| Society for Propagating the Gospel, urging a salary for ‘‘ one 
Charles Fortescue the most diligent schoolmaster we ever had at Chester.’’ 
Saying: ‘* the Quakers with all their power and ill offices have endeavored 
to drive him away and set up another, one of their own sort truly, 
but a native Irish bigotted Papist io opposition to him. And that not with 
that sliness and caution they are used to act in other affairs. But openly 
and without any reserve.’”’ p, 216. 
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It could not have been the large number of Catholics in or near Chester 
which made the Quakers so conciliatory towards them, for this same 
‘Minister Backhouse bad on December 9th, 1738, written his Superiors—the 
Society : 

**T know but four or five families of Papists in all my circuit, tho’ there 
are many reputed ones in Quaker garb and frequent their meetings.’’ p. 202. 

Rev. Mr. Pugh, writing on April 16th, [741, from Apoquiniminck, 
said: ‘* Papists are but few, not above three or four families at least are 
known to be such.” p, 214. 

Under date of November zd, 1742, Rev. Colin Campbell, wrote the Pro- 
pagation Society telling of the ‘* obstructions that I and our missionaries in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, meet with,’ said: ‘* What is the effects of 
Quakerism now in Pennsylvania, but nursery of Jesuits; no less than two 
priests are in Philadelphia, four in Conestoga, a county in the country and 
what the end of Quaker power will prove we may plainly guess. Many 
Irish Papists turn Quakers and get into places as well as Germans.’’ (His. 
P. E. Church, Burlington, by Hills. 

INDIANS AT THE CHAPEL. 

That St. Joseph’s was resorted to by the Indians when they came to 
Philadelphia, on the occasion of Treaties or for trade we get evidence from 
Count Zinzendoif’s Account of Experience among the Indians, March 7th» 
1743, where he says: 

‘*The 3d nation are the Senekas who have been converted by the 
French Missionaries some time ago, when they had to do with them ; and of 
these I have observ’d that their Christian knowledge is nothing more than 
this, that they believe that our dear Saviour was born at Bethlehem in 
France, and that the English crucified him, upon which account they are 
very much offended with the English; and one sees them make Crosses and 
such like ceremonies. This is all I could find among them. and when any 
of them comes to Philadelphia, they go to the Popish Chapel to Mass.”’ 

From Count Zinzandrof’s Account of Experience among the Indians 
March 7th, 1743. [‘*Memorial of the Moravian Church”’ by Reichel p. 120. 

The ‘‘ chapel”? was Old St. Joseph’s. } 

We may well believe that Father Greaton kept the Indians who came 
to St. Joseph’s chapel steadfast to Pennsylvania and the Proprietory 
interests as his fellow Jesuit, Rev. Richard Molyneux of Maryland, was 


accused by Marylanders, of doing. 
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THE PLAIN TRUTH. 


The controversy between the Governor and the Assembly relative to 
armed protective measures for the security of the colony was of course 
a subject of agitation among the inhabitants. 

Benjamin Franklin was a foremost advocate of organizing and arming. 
He issued ‘* PLAIN TrutTH, or Serious Considerations on the Present State 
of the City of Philadelphia and Province of Pennsylvania by a Tradesman of 
Philadelphia.’’ It was issued (probably) in 1744, when a Spanish privateer 
had ascended the Delaware as high as New Castle. The pamphlet—one of 
1747, edition, is at Old St. Joseph’s, no doubt the copy possessed by Father 
Greaton—had a ‘‘ sudden and surprising effect in the enrollment of 10,000 
associators, in 80 companies, It caused the overthrow of the policy of non- 
resistence as the controlling policy of Pennsylvania,”’ 

Franklin cited the Book of Judges which related how the Danites sent — 
men to *' spy out the lands and search it’?—that these spies met * a certain 
idolatrous priest of their own persuasion.”’ 

Franklin asked: ‘* Would to God no such priests were to be found 
among us.’’ Are there no priests among us, think you, that might in the 
like case give an enemy good encouregement. It is well known, that we 
have numbers of the same religion with those who of late encouraged the 
French to invade our Mother country.”’ 

Proceeding to show the capacity of the Province for self defence he 
said: ‘‘ What numbers have we likewiss of those bravz people whose fathers 
in the last age made so glorious a stand for our religion and liberties, when 
invaded by a powerful French Army, joined by Irish Catholics under 
a bigoted Popish King.”’ 

These, you know, were the Irish Presbyterians. 

The ‘‘ priests among us’? were of Philadelphia, Fathers Greaton ard 
Neale. 

In 1744, Governor Morris of New Jersey, wrote to Governor Clinton of 
New York: ‘ Pennsylvania is in much like condition and I fear our 
enemies know it too well. They have there a popish chapel and numbers 
of Irish and Germans that are Papists and I am told that shoald the French 
and 1500 to 2000 men, they would in that Province sooa get ten or twelve 
thousands together which would in that case be not a little dangerous to 


these and neighbouring colonies,’’ 
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WHERE CATHOLICS BURIED. 

Where Catholics had been burying is not known. Bradford's Mercury, 
frequently contained reports of the number of burials at Christ Church, 
(Episcopalian), at Baptist and Presbyterian and Quaker grounds and at 
**Stranger’s Burial Ground,’’? waich in 1705, was pitented as Potter’s 
Field—the present Washington Square. [t is of tradition in the Ealing 
family that an ancestor was buried in ‘‘a section of what is now Washington 
Square, (Records A. C. H. S, vol. 2, p. 339,) which was, at that time, 
reserved as a burial place for Catholics.’? As this death was after 1740, the 
section of ‘** The Stranger’s Burial Ground ”’ reserved for Catholics was used 
for interments long after purchase of the ground on which St. Joseph’s was 
established. 

Dr. JOHN MICHAEL BROWNE. 

The Gazette of January 1st, 1745, contained the following advertise- 
ment: ‘* About 15 months ago came to Dr. Browne’s plantation in the 
Northern Liberties of Philadelphia a little black mare with two white feet. 
The owner describing particular marks and paying the charges is desired to 
take ber away.”’’ 

In the Guzette of November 13th, 1746, is the following advertisement 


by Dr. Browne: 
Phila, Nov. 13th, 1746. 


A Tract of Land in the northern liberties, containing about 200 acres 
and upwards, about 4 miles distant from Philada. 2 from Germantown and 
2 from Frankford ; with a large dwelling house, garden, outhousgs, orchards 
and meadows, all in good fence, a considerable part well timber’d and the 
whoie well watered. To be disposed of the whole or in parcels. Also 


horses, mares colts, cows, heifer and calves; with plows, harrows, carts and 
other plantation implements; with reasonable credit. Proposals will be 
received by Mr. Robert Meade near the Premises or by the owner John 
Michael Browne. 

These advertisements were inserted by one has become in our local 
Catholic ‘* history ’’ a priest. 

‘**He was a priest’? says Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. That 
statement became *‘* history’’ for our Catholic writers. He was said to have 
attended ‘‘ the mission ” of a chapel on the land of a Miss Eliza McGawley 
an eight of a mile from his own plantation. 
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De Courcey and Shea’s History of the Catholic Church, (ed. 1856, p. 210,) 
even says ‘‘hi3 tomb did not escape the fury of the fanatics who in 1844, 
set fire to two of the churches of Poiladelphia. The gravestone was broken 
by these miscreants who sought to glut on the memory of the dead their 
hatred of the living.”’ 

But this is not true. Browne was a physician of the body, not of the 
soul, His house and not that of Miss McGawley, as [ believe, was a place 
where Mass was said by Father Greaton or Neale or Schneider, for the con- 
venience and welfare of Catholics of the locality. Hedied in 1750- In 
1848,—February 2lst—his remaips were removed to the old church of 
St. Stephen’s, Nicetown, and deposited by the side of the church near the 
front. The headstone placed over him when buried on his plantation is now 
over his grave at Nicetown. His sisters lived with him. Oae—Anastatia 
—was married to Dr. Thady Murphy. 

The Doctor’s will;mentions vestments and altar service. Solthink the 
¢chapel was in his house and not at Eliza McGawley’s who, in ** history,’’ is 
said to have come from Ireland in 1729, and to have brougat a number of 
her tenantary with whom she settled on the road from Frankford. I have 
not been able in the land or testamentary records of Philadelphia to find 
mention of her. I am satisfiei however there was such a person but she 
was not a ** Miss’’ unless she were a daughter of the McGawley from whom 
descendants, said to be in Philadelphia now, are descendant. I have not 
been able to find any of these, Bishop O’Hara told me that in his early 
priesthood in Philadelphia he knew the McGawley family and that when in 
1g48, Bishop Kenrick, at removal of remains of Dr. Browne, was to cele- 
brate Mass for him, as a priest, one of the McGawley’s gave him the infor- 
mativn that this was an error, and so he did not celebrate. 

In 1747, Father Greaton purchased of Dr. John Michael Browne and 
Sarah his wife for £92 one ‘* parcel” of the land offered for sale of 15} acres 
on Wingohocking creek, 

Father Jordan ir Woopstrock LETTERS says of this purchase: 

** About the time of Father Greaton’s profession he came into his 
patrimony and, contrary to the custom prevailing in our Society, he was 
g.auted permission to use his money for missionary purposes. It was with: 
this money he purchased the grounds on the Nicetown Road and in other 
places in: this: City and State.’’ 

But I wonder if the money was not really from estate of Sir John James, 
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As late as April 1st, 1780, I find in the Pennsylvania Pucket an adver- 
tisement of this land for sale as ‘*15 acres known as the Chapel with a large 
two story tenement situated on the road leading to Frankford about four 
miles from the city and one mile from Risiug Sun.”’ 

That so late as 1780, it was kuown as ‘*The Chapel’’ indicates tho 
purpose it had been used for. 

This land is now the New Cathedral Cemetery as appears from the 
following extracts from the Brief of Title: Thus where Mass, was, in 
Provincial days celebrated, the Catholic dead are now interred. 

1742 Deed Ralph Asheton and Susanna his wife James 
Oct. 30th Humphrey’s and Susanna his wife the Daughter of the . 
Pro. & Ex, said Ralph Asheton in consideration of £850 to John 
Michael Brown. Keciting the deed from Griffith Jones 
to Joseph Jones, the Deed from Joseph Jones to Robert 
Asheton, the Death of Robert Asheton the Will of 
Rachel Monkton and the Deed from Jane Elizabeth 
Cummings et al to Ralph Asheton. Wereby there was 
granted unto the said John Michael Brown in fee the 
last described premises. Under the proportionable part 
of the Quit Rent. 
Duly Executed Acknowledged Oct. 30th, 1742, 
Recoréed March 1, 1742, in Deed Book G. Vol. 4, 


page 100, &c. 
1750 Will of the said John Michael Brown wherein and 
Dec, 5 whereby he gave devised and bequeathed his Real and 


Ex-Record: Personal Estate Situate and being in the Provinee of 
Pennsylvania and County of Philadelphia, to two of his 
Sisters viz., Elleanor Murphy and Anastasia Dillon. 
Duly proved the 12th December, 1750, and Regis- 
tered in Book of Wills I, page 332. 

Dr. Browne by his will bequeathed: ‘*‘My church vestments and my 
two negroes’ to his sister Anasi»*ia. To Eleanor he gave ‘‘all my plate 
except what belongs to the church vestments.’? To his grandson, Samuel 
Lynch, he gave his ‘‘ negro fellow, Cato.”” To Robert Kirwin of Bonna- 
toblor, Ireland, he gave £10 Irish money ‘‘for Masses.’? To George Meade 
he gave £10. The will was made December 5th, 1750. Dr. Browne died 
on 15th. The Executors were Rev. Theodore Schneider (to whom he gave 
£20), Robert Meade and Edward Luther. 

He directed that he should be buried in a grave ‘in the orchard on my 
plantation ’’ and that the bones of my child, if they be found, shall be 
interred with my body.’’ 
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To his brother-in-law, Thadee, he gave all his ‘*books and drugs.”’ 

This was Dr. Thady Murphy who was married to Eleanor, the sister of 
Dr. Browne, A lettar is advertised in the Pennsylvania Gazette, January 
12th, 1758, for Dr. Thady Murphy, This seems to show that he may by 
that time have left Pennsylvania. 

Dr, Browne’s other sisters were Mary Browne, Bridget Browne, alias 
Kelly and Anastatia Dillon. In his will directions were given as to the size 
of his grave, of the wall that should be built around it and of what material 
it should be constructed. 

FATHER GREATON’S WILL. 
No. 60, Book K, Page 93. 

In the name of God. Amen. I, Joseph Greaton of the City of Phila- 
delphia in the Province of Pensilvania being. thanks to God, ia good health 
and sound memory and understanding, but uncertain of the time of my 
death, do make this my last Will and Testament hereby revoking all other 
Wills and Testaments by me at any time heretofore made in manner and 
form following. Imprimis. I bequeath my Soul to God my Creator, 
hoping thro’ the Infinite Merits of Jesus Christ, my only Saviour, to enjoy 
everlasting Life and my body to the Earth to be decently interred at the 
discretion of my Executors. I give and bequeath all my Worldly Estate 
both real and personal whatsoever, wheresoever or of what Denomination 
soever unto my beloved friend Robert Harding of the City of Philadelphia 
Gentleman in the provinee of Pensilvania to him and his Heirs or Assigns 
for ever and in Case of his death before mine I give and bequeath all my 
Estate both Real and Personal as aforesaid to my beloved friend Thomas 
Digges of Prince George’s County in the Province Maryland, Gentleman to 
him and Heirs or Assigns forever. Jtem. I constitute and Appoint the 
said Robert Harding or in case of his death the said Thomas Digges sole 
Executor of this my last Will and Testament In witness whereof | have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this second day of September one thousand 
seven hundred and forty nine, 


fiph, 2 Pet ahens 


Signed, Sealed and declared as his last Will and Testament in presence of us 
THEODORE SCHNEIDER, 
PaTrRIc& CARROLL, 


orn Diton 
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Philadelphia 30th August, 1753. Then personally appeared Theodore 
Schneider and John Dixon, two of the Witnesses to the foregoing Will on 
Oath did declare they saw and heard Joseph Greaton the Testator therein 
named Sign, Seal, publish and declare the Same Will for and as his last 
Will and Testament and that at the doing thereof he was of Sound Mind 
Memory and understanding tothe best of their knowledge and that they 
together with Patrick Carroll, since deceased, did subscribe their names 
as Witnesses thereto at the desire and request of the said Testator. 

Coram. WM. PLUMSTEE, REG. GEN. 

Be it Remembered, that on the 30th day of August, 1753, the last Will 
and Testament of Joseph Greaton, deceased, in due Form of Law was 
proved and probate and Letters Testamentary were granted to Robert 
Harding Executor named in the said Will being first duly sworn well and 
truly to administer the deceased’s Estate and bring an Inventory thereof 
into the Reg. Gen, office at Philada. at or before the 30th day of September 
next and rendera true accompt when required. Given under the Seal of 
Said office. Wm. PLUMSTEAD, REG. GEN. 

In the Library of Woodstock College is a very old Engiish Bible. On 
ene of the fly-leaves is pasted an old and torn slip of paper bearing the 
following inscription : 

RESIDENTIA BALTIMORENSI 
EX DOMO 
RDI P. JOS. GREATON 
Anno Dni 1752 
RESIDENTIA STI JOSEPHI 
In BALTIMORE. 
An account of it will be found in Woodstock Letters Vol. 3, No. 1, p, 93. 








